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Cuapter XXVII. 


“Pleasure is oft a visitant, yet pain 
Clings cruelly to us like the gnawing sloth 
On the deer’s tender haunches.” 


« 


RE you very busy ?” said Mignon, putting her head in at the 

half-opened door of the room that now went by the name of 
Adam’s study, but retreating when she saw how he sat, his head 
buried in his hands at a large table covered with books. 

“T am not too busy to attend to you,” he said, coming forward and 
leading her in. 

“Where will you sit?” he added, looking about him in some 
perplexity, for every chair was piled as high with dusty tomes as was 
the table. 

“Are you doing lessons?” said Mignon, looking about her with 
considerable awe as she sat down on the big easy-chair that he had 
swept clear of its contents and placed for her; “why I thought—I 
thought—” 

“You thought that because a man gets married he leaves off 
learning anything?” said Adam laughing. 

“No,” she said, still looking about her, “but I had a notion, an 
impression, that you never did anything but, gardening!” 

“To garden is the occupation of my leisure hours,” he said; “I 
have periods of work as well, Mignon. Has it never occurred to you 
to wonder how I managed to amuse myself during the many hours a 
day that you are working or gossipping with Prue ?” 

She looked across at him with a sudden, quick compunction—no —it 
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had never occurred to her to wonder what he might or might not do, 
so thoroughly had she been engrossed in her own selfish thoughts, 
hopes, and fears. 

“Has it been very lonely for you,” she said, “all by yourself? Do 
you come and read these dusty stupid books because you have nobody to 
speak to? You see,” she went on, drawing a little nearer, and looking 
at him with anxious, gentle consideration, “it is not a thing to get 
used to all at once—a husband, and sometimes I forget all about 
you! Do you know that one morning I actually got up early because 
I thought that it was my morning to practise before breakfast, 
and only when I was walking past your door, recollected I was 
married 2?” 

“You will get more used to it in time,” he said encouragingly, 
“perhaps—who knows? forget to learn your gospel and collect as you 
did last Saturday night for Sunday !” 

“ But that was because I had taken off my wedding ring when I 
washed my hands, and forgotten to put it on again,” said Mignon 
hastily ; “ you see it is so bright and new, and pretty, it would be a 
thousand pities to spoil it!” 

Yes, that was what a woman's badge of life-long duty and devotion 
was to her, no more and no less than a pretty shining toy. 

“And these books,” she said, touching one of the heavy tomes 
before her, “ what are they? geography? history ? mathematics ?” 

“Something far more serious and disagreeable,” he said ruefully— 
“law !” 

“You are studying it?” she exclaimed, looking at him with 
respect ; “and why do you do that ?” 

“ Because,” he said, “ to live one must eat, Mignon, and to eat costs 
money, and if one has not a great deal, why then one must do one’s 
best to earn it!” 

“But have you not got plenty ?” said Mignon in surprise. “Do 
you mean to say that you have got to work for it ?” 

“T intend to do so,” hesaid, “but until now, Mignon, I have been 
somewhat idle—indeed for the past two months before our marriage I 
never opened a book or a paper—though I am afraid it will be a long 
business, this making money, and that I sball be an old man before I 
begin to grow rich !” 

“But I have got some money,” said Mignon triumphantly, “Oh, 
a great deal, and I can draw it out whenever I please; and you shall 
have it all, every penny of it, to do just what you like with!’ 

“No, no,” he said kindly; “we won't take the little woman’s 
hoard away from her. Perhaps she'll find it useful some day, when 
she wants to run away from her husband.” 

“T know I am a great expense to you,” said Mignon, not heeding 
his latter words, her mind anxiously bent upon her own shortcomings. 
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* And I have a very large appetite, and I bought a pair of new boots 
yesterday! But I won't buy any more,” she added, shaking her 
head with immense decision ; “at least not out of your money, I'll 
use some of my own!” 

“But I thought you were going to give it to me, Mignon?” said 
Adam gravely. 

“So I was!” she said, looking rather chapfallen. “So I will! 
Only you see, now that I know you are not very rich I shall hate to 
come and ask you for so much as a penny!” 

“You must try and get over that!” said Adam. “It would be 
such a thousand pities to touch a tremendous sum like that, Mignon! 
No, no, as soon as we come to the last bit of bread in the pan and 
meat in the larder we will begin to draw out your hoard—a pound 
at a time !” 


“But are we as poor as all that?” said Mignon in awe-struck 
tones. 

“We are not rich,” he said lightly, “and to beg I am ashamed— 
and to earn money at the bar is not easy, Mignon—” 

“You are a barrister,” she exclaimed, “ and some day you will wear 
a wig and a silk gown ?” 

“ Tf I live long enough,” he said laughing, “though I am afraid 
that the wig and gown will be the most important part of the concern, 
for until a man is forty, his briefs are usually to be counted on his 


? 


fingers ! 

“ But I thought—” she said, “I have heard Miss Sorel say that. 
barristers usually live in chambers—in the Temple ?” 

“So they do,” he said ; ‘and I have a little den of my own there. 
When I was eating my dinners I lived thero altogether, but now that: 
I have married a wife,” he added, leaning forward and patting her 
blooming cheek with his fore-finger, “why, Mignon, I thought I 
would study at home, so had a cartload of books sent down—voila 
tout.” 

“But why did you do that?” she said. “It was a great deal of 
trouble, and you might have gone up as often, and stopped as long as. 
you liked.” 

“Tn short,” he said, with a very unusual touch of bitterness in his 
voice. “I might as well have gone—and stopped altogether, Mignon, 
for any difference that it would have made to you !” 

“There you are mistaken!” said Mignon quickly, “for I should 
miss you very much indeed. Ask Prue if I did not stand at the gate 
a whole hour yesterday, watching for you, and only came in because 
a rude young man would walk up and down, and kiss his hand to 
me!” 

“And yet, Mignon,” he said, “and yet—” but he proceeded no 
farther in his speech. 
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The sweetness that is not love, the gentleness that is not affection, 
the sense of pleasure in a person’s society that yet is not sympathy, 
are they not harder to fight against than positive indifference, suspicion 
and dislike ? 

It is in the capacity we possess to move certain people that we are 
able to estimate the extent of our power over them, and of such power 
over Mignon, Adam knew that he possessed not so much as the 
shadow. 

And about her, too, was that somewhat rare quality, in a nineteenth- 
century maiden, a “gentle hard-heartedness” that some writer has 
ascribed to Miss Austen’s heroines, and that is more difficult to over- 
come than the aversion of an obstinate, self-willed virago. 

The girl had risen, and was looking down on a book before her that 
had opened at the title-page. 

“You have a second name?” she exclaimed, putting her finger 
down on the book, “and such a pretty one too! Why do not Flora 
and your father call you by it?” 

“My mother always did,” he said; and how different was the tone 
in which he said “my mother” to the one in which he habitually said 
““my father!” 

** You loved her ?” said Mignon, gently. 

“Aye!” he said, leaning his head on his hand, “ home was home to 
me while she lived.” 

“ And afterwards ?” 

“ Afterwards,” he said, with a short impatient sigh, “it was— 
different. My father and I had but little in common, Flora and I 
still less, they were as uncongenial to me as I to them—they went 
their way, I went mine, and yet we managed to clash pretty well 
sometimes.” 

“ Did Flora marry Colin for love ?” said Mignon irrelevantly, her 
eyes wandering to the open window, through the curtains of which 
showed a patch of blue sky, set about by a frame of scorched Virginia 
‘creeper. 

“ Why do you ask?” he said. 

“But did she?” persisted Mignon. 

“* Do wives always love their husbands?” he said, and looked hard 
at her. Then he burst out laughing. “What a couple of Quakers 
we are, to be sure, with our cross-questions! If you want to know, 
Mignon, you must ask Flora herself—she won't hesitate to tell you 
the truth, and as to hurting her feelings on any point except her com- 
plexion, it’s utterly impossible.” 

“Jt is very odd,” said Mignon, “but though he seems so fond of 
her, they never go out together by any chance. He never proposcs, 
nor does she seem to expect it.” 

“Colin is a wise man,” said Adam, “and perhaps when you have 
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been out once or twice with Madam Flora, you will the better under- 
stand why he permits her to take her airings alone.” 

“ But what does she do?” said Mignon thoroughly puzzled. 

“What does she not do?” he said with much disgust; “ well, 
Mignon, she has asked you again and again to drive to town with 
her, and by my desire you have each time refused, but the next time 
she asks you to do so—go! And if you ever want to go with her a 
second time, then I am very much mistaken.” 

“One sees a great many people when one goes to town ?” she said. 

“A great many.” 

“One stands a good chance of meeting the people one wishes to 
see ?” 

“No, not a very good one ; it is a big place, Mignon.” 

She was standing directly before him, she had put her hands behind 
her back and was regarding him very thoughtfully. 

Some emotion was working in her mind and had brought a faint 
colour to her cheek, a question of some sort trembled in her eyes and 
seemed to seek the answer in his; unconsciously he put out his hand 
and drew her nearer to him. 


“Do you think that I should be likely to run up against him 
there t” she said. 

He dropped her hand as though it burnt him, his face changed 
from the warmth of flesh and blood to rigidity of steel as he said 
calmly, “ Of whom are you speaking f” 

“Of Mr. Rideout,” she said, looking surprised; “of whom else 
should I speak ?” 

“There are other men in the world,” said Adam; “ why cannot 
you call him by his name ?” 

“ Because,” she said with conviction, “somehow he always was— 
always will be—him to me! You see he was the first person who 
ever fell in love with me, he wrote me my first love-letter—and 
altogether I really think that if I lived to be a hundred, he would 
always be—him !” 

Had the air suddenly grown stifling, or was the mere touch of 
Mignon’s gown too irritating to be borne, that Adam rose abruptly, 
and going to the open casement leaned far out into the garden 
air ? 

“T am nearly positive,” she went on, “that he told me that he was 
living near here, that he was constantly in and out of Lilytown—and 
if so he is sure to come back sooner or later, and we are bound to meet 


him, are we not, somewhere or other ?” 
No reply. 


“Though I should think it was most likely that if he were passing 
this way, he would come in and see us?” 


Adam left the window, turned and faced her. 
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“ And does your happiness depend on your meeting this man again ?” 
he said sternly, “do you look forward to such a meeting with feelings 
of interest and pleasure ?” 

“T look forward to seeing him so much,” she said vehemently, 
“that if I thought I was going to see him this very minute I should 
jump for joy. There is no one on earth (save her) that I so long to 
see as I do to see him!” 

“And you say this to me,” he said in an intensely low, clear voice, 
oo 

“And to whom then should I say it but to you?” said the girl 
gently. 

“Tell it to the winds—to Flora—whom you will—but bring me no 
more of your confidences, I will have none of them. Do you hear me, 
Mignon? I will have none of them!” 

His clenched fist came down with a crash on the table by which he 
stood. 

She looked at him with a sudden fear and wonder in her blue eyes. 

“ And if I may not come to you with my hopes, and thoughts, and 
fears,” she said with a certain sweet and simple dignity, “then there 
is no one else to whom it is meet that I should go, for it is not to 
Flora, no, indeed, that I should speak of such matters. And I will 
not trouble you again, nor vex you with my troubles and desires, you, 
who have been so good and kind to me always. . . .” 

Her voice ceased in a little sob, then she turned and went quietly 
away, and all the sunlight and sweetness of the summer day seemed 
to merge themselves in her garments and go out with her through 
the open door, leaving the man who stood in the midst of his room 
looking very cold, and pale and weary, as one who in the battle of life 
flags suddenly, and weary of the rout feels that he has no longer heart 
or vigour to continue the war with any hope of success. 


Cuapter XXVIII. 


“If you cannot inspire a woman with love of you, fill her above the 
brim with love of herself; all that runs over will be yours.” 


“I sea your pardon,” said Flora, “but I have knocked three times; 
and—have you and Adam been quarrelling ?” she added abruptly as, 
advancing, she caught sight of Mignon sitting like Niobe in grief, 
with tears splashing heavily down upon her clasped hands. 

“No,” said Mignon dashing her tears away and sitting erect, “ we 
have not been quarrelling.”’ Her right hand instinctively tightened 
on that oft-perused, closely-guarded letter of Miss Sorel’s that now 


told a flattering tale of love and hope, and now one of utter despair 
and desolation. 
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“Tt is rather early days to begin,” said Flora; “as far as I can 
remember Colin and I were perfect turtle-doves for the first month we 
were married—though to be sure,” she added meditatively, as she sank 
into an easy-chair, “we have fought without intermission ever since! 
It is always a great mistake to cry,” she went on with conviction ; 
“to get into a rage is not half so disfiguring to one’s appearance, and 
answers the purpose just as well !” 

“But,” cried Mignon with a little impatient stamp, “ We have not 
been quarrelling—I have not even seen Adam since breakfast, 
and——” 

“Then have you been indulging in sentimental poetry, or are you 
a prey to melancholy *” said Flora. “If the latter, I can tell you of 
an excellent cure I saw in a book for it the other day: ‘It is no 
small remedy to cure melancholy, to rub your body all over with 
nettles. I can’t say I have ever tried it, but I make you a present 
of the suggestion !” 

Flora had risen and was now surveying herself from head to foot 
in a swing glass with sincere admiration, and indeed it must be 
confessed that Flora in out-of-door attire was every whit as fine a 
woman as Flora in a white morning cap and gown; the only pity 
was that she struck one as being almost foo fine, one felt a sensation 
as of catching one’s breath in the effort to get her all into one’s 
eye at once. 

Some people have a distinct personality of their own, one picks them 
out instinctively from the ruck of breathing automata by which one 
finds oneself surrounded in all places; we are conscious of the presence 
of the others, but we do not look at or observe them, whereas to those 
who distinctly impress themselves upon us as persons, we give our full 
and critical attention. 

Now Flora’s personality was very great—Mignon could have found 
it in her heart to wish there were less of it, as she sat looking at 
her sister-in-law, and wondering how it was that though other women 
wore oddly-shaped head-gear, and curiously blended colours, they 
never contrived to look half as remarkable as she did. 

“T am not quite sure,” said Flora, taking up a hand-glass, and 
surveying herself with grave deliberation, “ whether this shade of tea- 
rose is not rather too deep for my complexion. Of course it’s all very 
well for those whitey-brown women who can’t supply any colour 
themselves, but when one has a skin like a peach, why one ¢s obliged 
to be careful !” 

Flora had long ago come to regard Mignon as a little, harmless, 
pretty schoolgirl, without an idea in her head, or even the sense to 
observe when she (Flora) made a fool of herself. 

“It is very odd,” said that young matron, as she slowly revolved 
before the presentment of her own charms, “but wear what I will, 
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people stare at me when I go out as if they had never seen a woman 
in all their lives before! It used to make Colin furious, he actually. 
had the impertinence to declare that it was my fault, but now he goes 
his way and I go mine, and if we were to take a drive together, I am 
sure we should both feel as if the world were coming to an end!” 

“And where is he this afternoon?” said Mignon rousing herself 
with a great effort. 

“Gone to town with Taffy and Colin the younger,” said Flora, 
“But come!” she added, walking briskly to the window and lifting 
the blind, “ put on your hat and cloak, for if we dawdle about in this 
fashion we shall never get out to-day.” 

“But I am not going out,” said Mignon, who had put away her 
letter and taken up an ancient piece of needlework. 

“ But indeed youare!” said Flora. “ Why I do believe,” she added 
suddenly, “that Simon Pure is going to town himself, for he has got 
on a respectable hat, and his nether garments dimly suggest a 
wedding ! Have you been quarrelling ?” she said, turning sharply round 
on Mignon, “and is he striding away— 


“All in his Sunday best.’ 


to sue for a divorce or catch the tidal-boat from Folkestone? My 
dear, I know his little ways, and there is—there certainly is—(or can it 
be merely the unusual elegance of his coat ?) an unutterable something 


about his back that speaks volumes !” 

A rustling of petticoats, a scramble of feet, the blind lifted a few 
inches higher, and Mignon with an odd and unaccountable sinking at 
her heart, was also regarding the unusual spectacle of Adam in 
perfectly orthodox costume, disappearing in the distance. 

“IT wonder where he is going?” she said, dropping the blind and 
looking at Flora anxiously ; “he scarcely ever goes out in the after- 
noon—” 

“So you have been quarrelling,” said Flora calmly, “I thought as 
much. Well—take my advice, my dear, don’t be the first to give in— 
bring him down on his marrow-bones, and, for you're quite pretty 
enough, keep him there! When I first married,” she continued, 
returning to the contemplation of her charms, “I made up my mind 
never to yield a point, whether I was right or wrong, particularly if I 
were wrong, and I never did! It is only a question of pull devil, pull 
baker, and whichever pulls hardest and longest, wins !” 

“Poor Colin!” thought Mignon with a sigh. 

“Here is your hat,” said Flora, who had fallen to rummaging 
among various bandboxes, “ my dear, why do all your garments look as 
if they came out of Arcadia? Howon earth yon contrive to look such 
a piece of innocence I can’t imagine; I’m sure J did not at your age!” 

Mignon, glancing across at her sister-in-law, could not find it easy 
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to suppose that at any time her looks could have erred on the side of 
innocence. 

“Shall I go?” said the girl doubtfully, half to herself, half to Flora. 

Five minutes ago the visit to town had been unhesitatingly nega- 
tived. Now she hesitated ; what had happened in the interval to work 
the change in her mind? 

“Of course you will!” said Flora; “as that husband of yours has 
gone out himself he can’t possibly object to your going, or want you 
ior this, that, or the other, as he generally does !” 

No, indeed, it was rarely enough that Adam ever wanted her for 
anything now, thought Mignon, as she took up her gloves and 
followed Flora downstairs. 

Without, Mr. Montrose’s men servants were simmering in the sun 
with patient disgust, while Mr. Montrose’s horses were champing 
their bits and pawing the gravel in a fury of impatience to be 
gone. 

Whatever might be the quality of the old gentleman’s wits, his 
taste in horseflesh was unimpeachable, and no tightly bearing-reined 
showy screw ever disgraced the respectability of his family chariot. 

“ After all,” said Flora, as they rolled away, “it was very foolish of 
me to come ont this broiling afternoon,” she moved her pale pink 
parasol a few inches and glancei up at the blazing sun overhead, 
“and very kind of you, I am sure, to accompany me!” 

Mignon did not reply ; she was wondering whether Adam had made 
up his mind to go out before or after Flora had appeared ? 

Her speculations were, however, cut short by the discovery that to 
go out with Mrs. Dundas was to assist at a raree show, to which all 
comers were welcome, and no one paid a penny for the treat. 

For every head to turn as on a pivot as she passed, for the stolid 
faces of passers-by to rapidly change from indifference to an open- 
eyed and wondering regard, nay, for the very carters on their perches 
tu remove their pipes the better to favour Flora with a broad and 
familiar stare, surely there must be something hopelessly wrong 
somewhere, or did all women of quality and fashion conduct themselves 
thus when they went abroad ? 

“Tt really is very singular,” said Flora, with much complacency ; 
“but the way people will stare at me is perfectly ridiculous! Now 
do you know ” (she paused to pursue with her eyes and wrest from a 
man who was passing, a glance of bold admiration), ‘that although 
you are very pretty in your way, yet for one person who looks at you 
there are ten who looks at me?” 

“T daresay!” said Mignon, smiling in spite of her heavy heart. 

“Tt was always the same,” said Flora, pensively. “Colin declares 
that it is because I stare about, but other women stare about enough, 
goodness knows, but nobody looks at them.” 
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And she extended her plump hand with a slightly theatrical 
gesture, that made Mignon, scarcely knowing why, shrink farther back 
into her corner. 

At this moment a man in a mail phaeton, who had been passing 
and re-passing the carriage for some minutes, apparently deeming the 
free and easy gesture a sign of encouragement, turned slowly round 
and looked at Flora with the half smile, that from a stranger is so 
deliberate an insult (if she did but know it) to the woman who has 
provoked it. 

“ People are so ill-natured in this world,” said Flora, a momentary 
flicker in her eyes betraying that she had accepted, not repelled the 
impertinence ; “ would you believe there are actually people who call 
me—fast? And if there is one thing on earth more than another that 
I have a horror of,” she added piously, “ it is a frisky matron !” 

It is a peculiarity worth observing in human nature, that having 
taken mental photographs of ourselves, the result should always be 
the exact reverse of what we appear to our friends. 

* Did you see that ?” suddenly exclaimed Flora, laughing heartily. 
“A man on a cart was so engaged in staring at me, that he actually 
fell off his seat!” 

“Did he?” said Mignon, her pale cheeks growing scarlet, and 
glancing apprehensively at the grey backs of the coachman and 
footman before her. Verily we should pay good wages to our servants, 
who, however flagrantly we may sin or misconduct ourselves, dare 
not treat us with anything but absolute respect! When they trip 
and fall, their shrift is apt to be short indeed. 

As they neared town, the fun grew fast and furious. Flora’s form 
seemed to grow larger and more striking, she sat erect, her eyes 
darting hither and thither, missing not one glance of admiration, from 
the faultlessly attired whip who tooled his four-in-hand by to the 
hurdy-gurdy man with a monkey, who dared to lift his eyes to hers 
with as bold an appreciation of her beauty as the other. A fine, free 
woman is fine and free for prince and peasant alike, and the latter is 
in no way impressed by the sober respectability of her servants or the 
irreproachable character of her equipage, she may be a duchess for all 
that he knows or cares. 

“The park,” said Flora, as the footman turned and touched his hat 
for orders. 

* Not that there will be a soul there,” she added to Mignon ; “ how 
can you expect people to remain in town the last week in July, when 
they have a chance of getting out of it? If there is one thing on 
earth I made a mistake in,” she went on with conviction, “it was in 
marrying—Colin! Boxed up in the Highlands for three parts of the 
year, with a visit to his frumpish old mother in Eaton Square, in 
June, a month with papa in July and August, these, including a visit 
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to Ireland in the winter, are all the amusements I get, and except the 
winter trip, there’s not an ounce of fun to be got out of the whole 
twelve months! It all comes,” she continued impressively, “ of marrying 
a man who has not come into the title and estates, and who has an 
old father who literally seems to intend to live for ever; and 
until Sir Peter dies, we have nothing, absolutely nothing, to make life 
bearable !” 

They were by now in the park, and though, according to the 
shibboleth talked by the fools of fashion, there might not be a soul 
present, still there were a good many bodies riding, driving, and 
walking, about, who did not seem to find the lack of the spiritual 
essence before alluded to, to trouble them in the least. 

It was all new to Mignon, and from beneath her white sun-shade she 
looked all about her with eager curious interest. 

There were men in the company of their wives looking bored and 
extinguished, men acting the part of cavalieri serventi, looking alert 
and happy ; the right Jill with the wrong Jack, the right Jack with 
the wrong Jill’; here and there a pair of lovers properly matched, the 
man having that contented air which is his nearest approach to 
happiness in /public, the girl pervaded with that ineffable air of been 
ére that nothing short of the right man in the right place ever 
produces; women who were pretty by nature and ridiculous by 
fashion; women who spent half their lives in trying to persuade the 
world that they were beautiful, and who had all the tastes of pretty 
women, with none of the means of gratifying them. 

But if Mignon}was amused, so was not Flora. The carriage had 
been drawn up beside the railings, and as the minutes went by and 
the stream of carriages on the one side, of people on the other, flowed 
slowly past, she grew more and more impatient, her fine colour grew 
finer still, her roving glance flitted incessantly from one to the other 
of the passing faces. Now and again a hat was raised to her, but the 
owner of the same, after a more or less admiring glance at her 
blooming countenance, invariably passed on. 

Flora Dundas might be a very lovely and charming woman to flirt 
with at home, or on the quiet, but in public—no, thank you! She 
had an awkward knack of attracting general attention to herself, of 
conducting her flirtations in the broadest light of day, so that all who 
ran might read, and men as a rule prefer a little secrecy about the 
matter, and are far oftener found faithful to the plain married woman, 
whose behaviour is irreproachable abroad, than to the imprudent 
beauty who has thrown the challenge down to society, with a fool- 
hardy defiance that, by some curious process of reasoning, she justifies 
by the name of courage. 

In vain Flora bowed with charming empressement, in vain she 
threw archest invitation into her eyes, the carriage in which she sat 
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remained unbesieged, while those of infinitely less attractive women 
were surrounded. Her gay smiles began to fade, the coruers of her 
lips to fall, she was indeed intensely conscious of looking that shorn 
and incomplete splendour, a handsome woman, from whom that indis- 
pensable adjunct man, was missing. 

Nevertheless there was balm to be found in Gilead, when, by-and- 
by, a languid voice murmured “How d’ye do, Mrs. Dundas?” into 
the back of Flora’s pink bonnet, and turning with instantly-recovered 
good-humour, she found herself face to face with one of those frock- 
coated, tight-booted, eye-glassed gentlemen whose object in life it 
appears to be to prove how contemptible and worthless a creature 
man can be when he has nothing to occupy either his mind or his 
hands. 

“How do you do?” said Flora with great animation, “and where 
on earth do you spring from? Why, I have not seen you since— 
since 2 

“Lady Waterdale’s garden party,” he said, taking her hand and 
gently squeezing it, while his languid glance dwelt on her face as 
though, on the whole, he rather admired, and liked looking at it. 
Rather, not much, for this person’s manner gave one the impression 
that it would be absolute death to him to be in earnest about 
anything. 

* Mr. Colquhon—my sister, Mrs, Montrose,” said Flora turning to 
Mignon, and with faint reluctance Mr. Colquhon withdrew his gaze 
from the one occupant of the carriage to the other. 

There is that in every woman’s eyes which will instantly determine 
a man’s glance either in the direction of respect or freedom. It is 
no more than the work of a moment, yet the woman’s place in the 
man’s estimation is then fixed for ever. 

Thus Mr. Colquhon, as he raised his hat to Mignon, became all at 
once aware that he was in the presence of some one altogether 
different from, and by no means to be confounded with, Flora. 

“Is your husband here?” he said to the latter, his tone changing, 
his familiar lounging attitude insensibly becomiag more respectful. 

Flora stared at him for a moment in silence. Was this man mad? 
Could any past or present admirer commit a more glaring solecism 
than to make inquiries after the lawful lord and master of one who 
herself totally ignores him ? 

“TI believe he is very well,” she said with a slight shrug of the 
shoulders, and then was piqued to discover that Mr. Colquhon was 
not listening for her reply, or indeed looking at her at all, but at 
Mignon. 

He leaned over Mrs. Dundas. “ Miss Montrose surely ?” he said in 
@ very low voice, “not Mrs?” 

“She is my brother's wife,” said Flora coldly. 
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“ How d’ye do, Colquhon? How d’ye do, Mrs. Dundas ?” 

And another dandy, even more fearfully and wonderfully made by 
his tailor than the man he addressed, paused to smirk and bow and 
murmur his little nothings by the side of Flora’s landau. 

Flora was now in her element, coquetting, smiling, ogling, making 
herself, in short, as detestable as a woman in whom vanity has 
obliterated all traces of good breeding, possibly can. 

In all this mirth Mignon took no part. Almost hidden beneath 
her white umbrella, she watched the passers-by, and dreamed her 
dreams undisturbed, and the two men, finding it impossible to win 
one look from those misty, exquisite blue eyes, devoted themselves to 
Flora and her follies, laughing loud and long at her sallies with the 
laughter that is not with the person who provokes it, but against bim. 

“There is Colin!” exclaimed Mignon suddenly, feeling the sight of 
Colin’s ugly honest countenance to be a refreshing one, and wishing 
with all her heart that she could pluck up enough spirit to jump out 
of the carriage and ask him to take care of her, along with Taffy and 
his brother. 

“Ts that you, Colin?” said Flora in her loud, clear voice, a voice 
that set the passers-by turning round to see from whom it proceeded. 
“Come here, I want you!” 

At hearing himself addressed by his wife he started, winced visibly, 
then raised his hat, nodded, and passed on. 

He had no taste for the réle of mari complaisant, and his wife's 
conduct in public had an unfortunate knack of making him appear to 
fill the character whether he would or no. 

“Upon my word!” said Flora, reddening and biting her lips as she 
caught a covert smile upon the faces of the two men beside her. 

It spoke something for Colin’s manliness of character that in spite 
of all that notorious flirt Flora Dundas might do, he was not known 
in society as Mrs, Dundas’s husband. 

“Tt is quite a family gathering I am sure ;” said Flora, sarcastic- 
ally. “Is not that” (turning to Mignon) “your amiable spouse, 
yonder ?” 

Mignon looked up quickly; yes, sure enough, at a little distance, 
and apparently watching her intently, was Adam. He too, when he 
found himself observed, waved his hand and disappeared in the crowd, 
his great stature marking him out to her eyes for some distance. 

There came into her face so lovely a rush of colour, into her eyes 
80 proud yet wistful a regard that Mr. Colquhon, after duly noting 
these signs, turned and looked about him for their cause, with true 
masculine presumption concluding that they must be cause] by one 
of his own sex. 

“Ts it possible?’ suddenly exclaimed Flora in tones of intense 
excitement, her fine colour paling a little, her breath coming and 
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going quickly, “yes—no—yes—it really 1s,” and regardless of the 
sun’s scorching rays, she leaned eagerly forward to look at someone 
. who was advancing slowly along the gravel walk. 

Both men turned to stare, Mignon, catching something"of Flora’s 
excitement also bent forward and beheld—Philip La Mert. 

Haggard, ill-dressed, worn, strangely out of place in this arena of 
frivolity and fashion, brought hither by no thought of distraction or 
amusement, but for the purpose of scanning every face of the frail 
sisterhood that is the shame and disgrace of the Ladies’ Mile, ever 
seeking that which he feared to see, loathing the search that in all its 
hideous length and breadth, he was compelled to prosecute, a shadow 
indeed of the handsome devil-may-care fellow who had shaken Prue 
into bringing Mignon her first love-letter not two months ago. 

“He does not see me,” cried Flora breathlessly, too taken up with 
herself to see how the girl by her side was gazing at him with flushed 
cheeks, and her soul in her eyes, only prevented from. uttering his 
name aloud, by a sudden shyness, and almost fear that his looks 
induced in her. 

For he saw neither her nor Flora, his gaze was bent beyond them 
both, bent on a person who seemed to have for him as great a fasci- 
nation as he had for them. 

Tnvoluntarily Flora and Mignon turned to see what it was that he 
regarded, the two men turned also, and as they looked, made up their 
mouths into that whistle which is a man’s way of showing surprise or 
concern, and to which the fair sex has no equivalent. 

A block in the carriages had occurred, and drawn up so close to 
Mr. Montrose’s that Flora might have put out her hand to touch its 
sole occupant, was a Victoria, in which was seated a woman whose 
face, manner, and costume were as irreproachably faultless as her 
equipage and horses. 

Cold, chaste, pure-looking as the snowdrops that rested on her 
blonde hair, she was the very impersonation of chilly innocence, of 
passionless perfection, and a greater contrast to the man whose eyes 
at that moment met her own, could not well be conceived. It was as 
it should be, he was the sinner, she the sinned against; and as she 
looked, there dawned slowly on her lips a faint and haughty smile of 
triumph. 

It was all the work of a moment, then the carriage moved on, 
Philip La Mert had passed on his way, then, 

“ Who was that woman?” cried Mignon breathlessly, something in 
that fair, cold face, that transient yet cruel regard, impressing her 
so strangely, that she did not even note the disappearance of the man 
whom she had so ardently longed to see again. 

“ That,” said Flora, drawing a deep breath “was—Mrs. La Mert, 
now she is—Miss Dorillon !” 
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“ And will be Mrs. de Voeux before three months are ont,” said 
Mr. Colquhon shrugging his shoulders, adding sotto voce and with 
more real disgust than one would have believed him capable of 
entertaining, “demmed bad taste on her part to show so soon after 
the esclandre. I really couldn’t have believed it of a woman whose 
taste in dress and everything was always so good, while as to La 
Mert—Que diable fait-il dans cette galere ?” 


CHarter XXIX. 


“Good name in man and woman .. 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls.” 
Tue sensation of the afternoon was over. 

The slight confused murmur that had passed from carriage to 
carriage, and from lip to lip of the circulating crowd at the spectacle 
of the meeting between the lately divorced husband and wife, had 
ceased, and as the lady passed on her way, the gentleman on his, a 
quick fire of exclamation, question and answer, ensued on all sides, to 
which Mignon listened with chill hands and throbbing heart, longing, 
with an intensity that was almost a spoken prayer, to see him return- 
ing, to behold in his eyes the recognition that they had but a moment 
ago accorded to the handsome, cold-faced woman, whom she had 
instinctively, and without either rhyme or reason, hated. 

Other people, too, were on the look out for Philip’s return. Always 
a man of note, one upon whom men of fashion in vain strove to model 
themselves, and at whose glance the proudest women melted, he had 
by recent events become more notorious still, and his sudden re-ap- 
pearance in a well-known haunt simultaneously with the first “show” 
in public of Miss Dorillon, afforded endless ground of discussion, 
and sent an electric shock of excitement through the languid veins 
of the personages, who, in the capacities of on-lookers, had assisted 
at the comedy from the first act to the last. 

For to the majority of them it was a comedy, no more, the heroine of 
the piece desiring special commendation for the address with which she 
had played her cards, and the signal skill with which she had turned the 
tables on one by whom her own sex had been so often and flagrantly 
wronged. It might have been expected that for this reason she would 
obtain the countenance and gratitude of her own sex, but such was 
by no means the case. 

For women, and curiously enough, often the noblest and the best, 
are irresistibly attracted by men whose success as heart-breakers has 
passed into a proverb, and far from comprehending all that the name 
implies, they are apt to think that some special virtues and excellen- 
cies must adorn a man who is so universally yielded to and adored. 
Well, occasionally they are right; there was reason in the victories of 
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Julius Cesar and Sir Philip Sidney, two great men, to whom women 
were no less dangerous than they themselves were to women, and in this 
perhaps lay the great secret of the charm they exercised over the fair sex, 
that the attraction was mutual ; but, on the other hand, we are filled with 
marvel as we read of the brilliant successes of such men as the gross 
and repulsive Pietro Aretino ; the hideously deformed and ribald Scar- 
ron ; of the reckless dare-devil soldier Trenck, who in spite of ugliness 
of the most positive kind, was as splendidly successful in every assault 
of love as of arms; of the infamous John Wilkes, at once the most 
frightful and dissolute man in England ; or of Marshal de Richelieu, 
over whom that famous duel between Mesdames de Polignac and de 
Nesle was fought in the Bois de Boulogne, and for whom those lovely 
young Princesses de Charolais and de Valois pulled caps, and intrigued 
and sacrificed themselves, to be rewarded (as was his way of rewarding 
all the women who so fondly and truly loved him) when the time for 
serving him had gone by, with absolute indifference and neglect. 

Philip la Mert was neither a Julius Cesar or a Scarron; his vices 
and virtues were originally pretty evenly balanced, but as each ran into 
excess, his moral nature had become something of a quagmire from 
whence all distinguishing landmarks had apparently vanished. 

Apparently only, for his soul was not yet dead, and there dwelt in 
him a capacity for better things, of which he had never, even by those 
who thought they knew him best, been suspected. 

Flora, in the midst of ejaculations, surmises, and many cranings of 
her neck in search of the returning form of Philip, was interrupted 
by Mignon, who, leaning forward, said in tones of intense anxiety, 
“Do you think that Mr. Rideout will come back ?” 

“Mr. Rideout!” repeated Flora, “ why, who on earth do you mean, 
child? I don’t know any Mr. Rideout——” 

“ But that was he,” said Mignon rather impatiently ; “he passed 
just now and you told me that lady was his—his wife, and F 

“That was Mr. La Mert,” said Flora, ‘“ but how on earth do you 
come to know anything about him ?” she added quickly ; then, in the 
same breath, “Oh! Adam has told you about him of course! No my 
dear, I do noé think he is coming back; I am afraid there is no such 
luck. If it had not been for that horrid woman passing just when she 
did, he could not have helped seeing me, and I should have been able 
to introduce you to the most charming man in town!” 

Introduce her! Mignon grew first red, then pale, as Flora spoke, 
but as the latter turned to Mr. Colquhon with some gay speech, the 
moment for acknowledging her previous acquaintance with Philip 
passed by, and somehow there never seemed to come to her afterwards 
an opportunity of saying, “ He was my lover once, and asked me 
to marry him.” 

The moment was lost, never to be regained, although the tacit 
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deceit, if such it might be called, would be better described as 
part of that intense shrinking from the betrayal to Flora of any 
portion of her inner life, that had prevented her ever uttering the name 
of Muriel to her sister-in-law, much less canvassing the hopes and 
fears that made her life one April day of alternate storm and 
sunshine. 

It is often but a trifle that determines a man’s destiny, it is often 
but a slight puerile cause that separates two friends and lovers, 


“Tt is the little rift within the lute 
That by-and-by will make the music mute 
And ever widening, slowly silence all.” 


and in the heavy days that came after, it seemed to more than one, 
that if Mignon, hardening herself against all fanciful, foolish scruples, 
had told her sister’s story and her own to Flora, the end would not 
have been what it was. ... Mignon did not again seek to engage 
Flora’s attention. She sat quite still, a deadly feeling of disappoint- 
ment that was almost despair settling slowly round her heart. At 
sight of Philip, a sudden joy, a breathless gladness, a sensation as of 
one who comes face to face with a thing longed for yet totally unex- 
pected, had possessed her with a vehemence that left her no power of 
speech, else had she called upon him by name, heedless of all save 
that once more she found herself in his presence. Then, some fasci- 
nation drawing her eyes to the woman whose gaze he was returning, 
her attention had become fixed, and when she turned with a start in 
search of him, he had disappeared. 

In vain Philip La Mert’s numerous acquaintances lounged, and 
watched, and waited; he did not return. Neither was Miss Dorillon 
again visible, thereby severely disappointing those many dear friends 
who had barely caught a glimpse of her in passing, and who were 
naturally anxious to see how she looked under her present peculiar 
circumstances. It is the instinct of a man, when a woman is suffering 
acute shame or pain of mind, to avert his eyes from her; it is dis- 
agreeable, even painful to him to witness it, no matter how thoroughly 
she may have brought her punishment upon herself: the impulse of a 
sister woman is in a totally opposite direction. A vivisectionist is cruel 
in the interests of science; the pangs which he inflicts will be the 
means of saving countless precious human lives in the future, and he 
uses his scalpel, not out of wantonness, or because his work is agree- 
able to him, but because it is necessary. Well, we make a great fuss 
over the poor dumb creatures, but who ever heard of a great agitation 
meeting over the cruelties inflicted upon women by women? An 
amount of pluck is required by the unesthetised human victim under 
torture, that is most assuredly not required by the brute. 


“You are not going home?” exclaimed Mignon, as Flora, after 
VOL. L. x 
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taking an effusive farewell of her popinjays, and many parting 
wavings of her pink hand, had given the order “ home.” 

“But indeed I am,” said Flora settling herself luxuriously into 
her corner; “have you forgotten that there is such a thing as dinner 
in existence? Still,” she added meditatively, “though I am not one 
of those who 


“* Would watch all night to see unfold 
Heaven’s gates’ 


I would willingly wait half-an-hour longer, dinner notwithstanding, 
if I thought there was the ghost of a chance of seeing Philip La 
Mert again !” 

“You know him?” said Mignon timidly. 

“T know him, my dear? Of course I do—who doesn’t? He 
always was a well-known man, but now——” 

“ But what has he done ?” said Mignon eagerly. 

“ Tf you ask me what he has done,” said Flora profoundly, “I am 
bound to tell you that one volume, ten, twenty, would not contain the 
record of his deeds, good, bad and indifferent; but if you ask me 
what he has ot done, why, I could answer far more easily !’’ 

“Ts it a bad thing,” said Mignon, “to be divorced from a wife ?” 

“Tt is a very excellent thing indeed,” said Flora, ‘‘ when the wife 
happens to be a Miss Dorillon, but as a rule my dear, Mrs. Grundy 
does not approve of her maidens efflorescing from Misses into 
Madams, and from Madams back again into Misses, and so she is apt 
to look unkindly on the men who are meena in these violent 
changes of designation.” 

“ But was Miss Dorillon—wicked ?” said Mignon below her breath. 

“In the eyes of the world,” said Flora, “she is as white as the 
snowdrops she wears to-day on her bonnet, while Philip La Mert is 
the dme damnée to whom it has been her unfortunate fate to be 
livked, but the few who are behind the scenes, who are acquainted 
with the story from beginning to end think—differently.” 

“ And what is the story ?” said Mignon eagerly ; “he loved her I 
suppose, and she did not love him, was that it ?” 

For lately, Mignon has been reading more than one love story; 
moreover she has been thinking, and has somehow arrived at a far 
better notion of love and love’s requirements, than she ever had 
before. 

“Tf a man’s love for a woman may be gauged by the pains he is 
at to win her,” said Flora, “then Philip loved the fair Una very much 
indeed ; if you measure it by his behaviour to her after he has obtained 
her, I should say that he disliked her extremely !” 

“But why did he marry her then?” said Mignon impetuously, 
“or perhaps,” she added in a lower key, “ it was out of kindness ?” 
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“Dear me, no!” said Flora, “he was by no means a man to 
sacrifice himself upon the altar of duty! Have you never heard the 
Frenchman’s witty definition of wne passion ?—Une grande caprice 
enflammée par des obstacles, and that was precisely Mr. La Mert’s 
feeling for her, my dear; half the so-called unselfish, one-sided love 
in the world is pure obstinacy. It makes me laugh when I hear 
people admiring the dogged perseverance of a man who persists in his 
suit to a woman who can’t bear him, the good souls think that as 
there is no return, his must be pure disinterested love, but not a bit 
of it! Oftener than not he is angry and piqued (and pique will drive 
a man into anything), and because he is determined that neither she 
nor the world shall have the laugh against him, and if at length 
his fervour melts her coldness, ten to one but as she thaws, he will 
freeze, revenging himself richly upon her for her previous insolence 
and disdain. A man may, and’ often does forgive you for breaking 
his heart but for the wound you have inflicted on his vanity ? Never !” 

“Then she did not love him ?” said Mignon eagerly. 

“ No,” said Flora reflectively, “she most certainly did not.” 

“Tt is a long tale,’ she added, after a short pause devoted to the 
silencing of one or two scruples of conscience as to the desirability 
of acquainting this child with the details of so unedifying a story 
as was that of Mr. La Mert’s life. Adam would be furious if he 
knew it, but what did his fury matter to her? And after all was not 
this girl a married woman, and must she not sooner or later become 
acquainted with the back-sliding ways of this wicked world ? 

“A very long story!” repeated Flora, ‘‘though for the matter of 
that it is one that does not take very long to tell. I think that the 
saddest stories are often summed up in the fewest words !” 

“Tt is a sad one then?” exclaimed Mignon involuntarily. 

“Can you look him in the face and doubt it?” said Flora. “My 
dear, he is one of those mortals upon whom the fairies at birth 
bestow every good gift a man can desire, but the queen of the 
fairies who comes last, angry perhaps at the lavish generosity of the 
others makes him—unlucky! With advantages in his favour that make 
other men ready to die of envy, luck has always gone dead against 
him, and I feel convinced, always will to his dying day ! 

“They used to say,” she went on, “that he scarcely ever stirred 
without something untoward happening to him. If he rode a race 
the horse was sure to come to grief; if he backed one it was bound to 
lose; he lost a fortune at cards, and never appeared upon the box 
seat of the four-in-hand coach of his regiment, without causing the 
other men present to tremble for their lives. However, if he was 
unlucky in all else, he was brilliantly successful in one thing, Love.” 

“And yet you say his wife did not care for him?” said Mignon 
quickly. 


x 2 
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“No, she did not. There the inevitable evil genius of his destiny 
stepped in. I should have said that he was brilliantly successful with 
women up toa certain point—beyond it his bad luck asserted itself, and 
he was as unlucky in his relations with women as with everything else. 

“Have you ever read the life of Burns ?” she went on, her colour 
coming and going, “and do you remember the Duchess of Gordon 
saying that nobody had ever so completely carried her off her feet as 
Robert Burns did? Well, no one ever so completely carried me off 
my feet as Philip La Mert did! Not that he was ever an admirer of 
mine,” she sighed impatiently, “but I used to meet him water after 
winter in Dublin, and 

“ In Dublin !” repeated Mignon, sitting bolt upright, and ail 
Flora with breathless eagerness—“ in Dublin did you say ?” 

“To be sure—why not?” said Flora, somewhat impatiently, who 
hated to be interrupted in the midst of what she was saying. 

“ Did you know a Mrs. Faulkner?” said Mignon, leaning forward 
and laying her eager hand on Flora’s plump arm. 

“No,” said Flora after a few moments of unwilling reflection, “I did 
not! One can’t know everybody in Dublin, you know, and perhaps she 
was some old frump, who did not go into society ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mignon, trembling, “but perhaps her 
daughters, who were nearly grown up, did. You are sure that you 
never met them out—or their governess, a Miss Brook ?” 

“Never!” said Flora with calm decision, “I feel quite sure that I 
have never met the Misses Faulkner or their governess ! Governesses 
and lady helps are not as a rule met with in general society, I think! 

“However, to continue, it must be—let me see—quite four years 
since I first met Philip La Mert in Dublin. He was then the 
maddest of all the mad fellows of the —th Dragoons then quartered 
in that city. 

“ For some reason or other, perhaps his extraordinary good looks, his 
wit, or his fascination, he was the rage, and wherever he went he was 
caressed, besieged, spoiled, and flattered to an extent that would have 
turned any other man’s head, but which seemed to make no impression 
upon him, for with all his faults, and they were pretty numerous, Mr. 
Philip was no coxcomb.” 


“And he was a favourite with women, you say?” said Mignon 
sighing. 

“He had the reputation,” said Flora looking absently out at the 
hedgerows all powdered and whitened with the same “strange snow” 
that made the carriage-wheels go noiselessly as on velvet, “of never 
failing to win any woman who was beautiful enough to please his 
fastidious taste, and from what I myself have seen, I believe rumour 
in this instance to speak no more than the truth. "He was the terror 
of every husband or father who owned a handsome wife or daughter. 
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and [ never shall forget the flutter there used to be in the dovecots 
when Mr. Philip would come swaggering into a ball or reception room, 
very late, with half the beauties in the room sitting down because they 
would not fill up their cards till he had taken such dances as he 
pleased! All the lawful guardians and duennas gathering their 
chickens under their wings, and he just throwing his bold eyes hither 
and thither among them, and then it was ten to one if he did not 
walk up to the most closely guarded of them all, and carry her off 
from under her hushand’s very nose, for he made no secret of the 
fact that he infinitely preferred married women to girls! It was 
said,” she went on, “that when he got married every husband who 
owned a pretty wife, rang a peal of joy-bells on his own account; 
but if they did they were somewhat premature in their rejoicings, 
for Philip married, was even worse than Philip single !” 

“But his marriage?” said Mignon impatiently, “ when and how did 
that happen ? and——” 

“My dear,” said Flora calmly, “are you aware that it is extremely 
ill-bred to interrupt a person when she is telling you a story? Ityou 
will have a little patience, I shall come to that in good time. It 
was in—let me see—the second winter, I think, of my acquaintance 
with Philip La Mert, two years and a half ago that something— 
happened. He fell in love, or pretended to do so. Hitherto, it had 
been well-known that for all his brilliant successes with women, he 
had never in all his life had more than a passing fancy for one, and 
that in spite of the looseness of his life and morals, there was no man 
living who had a keener appreciation of, or reverence for, feminine 
virtue and innocence than he. So that when in the winter I mention 
he was found paying his hottest court to Miss Dorillon, a cold, heavy 
blonde who was more than half suspected of being by no means so 
modest as she looked, everybody marvelled, firstly at his bad taste, 
secondly at her indifference, for indifferent she undoubtedly was, in 
this respect differing totally from every other woman upon whom 
Mr. Philip had ever deigned to cast a favouring eye. Some people 
said, ill-naturedly enough, that it was her stupidity that attracted him, 
that his own vitality being so intense, he found in her torpidity a 
welcome rest—and, indeed, did not Clive Newcome himself lay down 
the axiom that some women ought to be stupid? ‘What you call 
dulness, I call repose,’ says he. ‘Give me a calm woman, a slow 
woman, a lazy, majestic woman! A lively woman would be 
the death of me!’ Well, my dear, there are many such men in the 
world as Mr. Clive, and upon my word when all is said and done, I 
think those dull majestic creatures get the best of it! 

“Women professed to wonder at what the men could see in Miss 
Dorillon, but undoubtedly she was handsome in her cold passionless 
way. Not beautiful ; had she been so, the question would never have 
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been raised, for my dear, there is a royalty about real beauty that 
the world, spiteful as it is, never fails to recognise; it is like 
diamonds, or talent of any kind, and always commands its market, so 
when you hear people disputing hotly about So-and-So’s good looks, 
make up your mind that she is handsome, odd, fascinating or lovable 
—but really beautiful ?—not a bit of if. 

“She certainly was the whitest creature I ever saw ; you could pick 
her out of a crowd of bare-necked women by her snowy shoulders 
alone, but she had no conversation, never exerted herself to amuse 
anybody, and to old, young, handsome and ugly men alike, exhibited 
a profound indifference, that disgusted some, piqued others, and of 
these latter was Philip La Mert. 

“ Always an admirer of blonde women, his roving eyes had rested 
upon her with more approbation than they usually expressed, but 
when he found that she treated him precisely the same as she did the 
youngest and pertest subaltern in his regiment, he was disagreeably 
astonished, he felt his pride to be touched, he was by no means used 
to be beaten in anything, least of all at a game where he had hitherto 
so signally distinguished himself, and the icy resistance she made him 
quickly transformed a mere passing admiration into an exciting chase 
that led him farther than he ever intended to go, when he began it— 
headstrong, reckless, unlucky fellow ! 

‘Well, as I have said before, the spectacle of that confirmed flirt, 
Mr. La Mert, paying serious court to that solemn goddess, Miss 
Dorillon, filled all beholders with amazement. Some thought he 
was amusing himself as usual, others that he was now in earnest for 
the first time in his life ; the women were beside themselves with envy 
and jealousy, and seeing how well coldness seemed to succeed with 
him, were fain to try it themselves, but, my dear, that is the sort of 
thing that must be tried first—not last. 

“As to Miss Dorillon, the most consummate coquette living could not 
have played her cards better than she (if her object was to win 
Philip La Mert) ; to all appearance she had thoroughly mastered the 
first and most important axiom of a practised flirt: ‘ First attract 
—then keep cool!’ only, as it turned out afterwards, her frigidity 
was not acting at all, but good, honest, downright indifference. She 
was a mulish creature without a ray of imagination, or surely her 
heart must have been touched by a man who knew how to make love 
as charmingly as did Mr. Philip.” 

“But the story,” said Mignon, heaving just such a little quick 
short sigh as children give when they are told the “crisis” of the fairy 
tale is coming, “ the story! I want to know how it all ended ?” 

“ We shall come to that presently,” said Flora, in a tone of rebuke. 
“Well, time went by, a month, six weeks, and the position of affairs 
between the two remained precisely the same as before. The lady 
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had not abated her froideur in the smallest degree, the gentleman had 
not advanced an inch, yet showed not the slightest intention of 
abandoning his attack of the fortress, and of course he got un- 
mercifully chaffed by the men, and was more than ever spoiled 
by thoss sighing beauties who would gladly have consoled him for 
Miss Dorillon’s insensibility by their own kindness had he so per- 
mitted them, but he did not. And one fine morning Dublin was 
electrified by the news that Mr. La Mert and Miss Dorillon were 
engaged, and would be married very shortly indeed. 

“Tt was a nine days’ wonder. I don’t kaow which fact excited 
the most astonishment, that he should have proposed to her, or that - 
she should have accepted him; only the day before she had been 
as indifferent to him as ever—something had happened in the 
interim to make her change her mind—but what? no one could find 
out. 

“They appeared everywhere in public together, there was now 
nothing to choose between their demeanour, for the one was as cool 
as the other, and many people hopefully enough foretold that the 
match would never come off, but it did. 

“With pomp and show, and much pageantry and ringing of bells, 
those two were made one, and I am bound to say that a handsomer 
pair than Una and Philip La Mert never walked out of a church 
door together. 

“They went to England (where his people and most of hers, lived) 
for two months, and when they re-appeared, it was plain that if they 
had departed with but little love between them, they returned with 
still less, while the hearts of certain of the women were gladdened by 
the discovery that Mr. Philip was quite as ready a lover, and even 
more delightiul a one, than he was before. 

“Well, people blamed him of course, and looked upon him as a 
hopeless black sheep, all but a few, who knew that bad as he was, in 
this case he had some excuse for his conduct. I don’t suppose a dozen 
people knew the story, at least not at that time, but I happened to be 
one of them.” 

“ And what was it ?” cried Mignon, as Flora paused in reflection. 

“Tt is not a nice story,” said Flora making a tace, and looking half 
repentantly at Mignon’s eager eyes and flushed cheeks, “by no means 
one to tell to such a little innocent as you, still, as I have begun, I 
suppose I may as well go on.” 

“ Well, my dear, it seems Mr. Philip had not been married a month, 
when he opened by accident, a letter addressed to his wife. Its 
contents were such as to make him search among her belongings for 
others in a like handwriting. He found sufficient to prove con- 
clusively that he had been profoundly hood-winked and deceived by 
the handsome stupid woman he had made his wife. Daly set forth in 
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black and white, he discovered how she had loved, by no means wisely 
or well, another man, how want of money on both sides had been the 
barrier between them, how, two months previously, he had married a 
woman whom he did not love, and how the hasty step on his part 
had caused her to accept Philip La Mert’s offer. Farther, how she 
still madly loved this man, nay, had seen him since her marriage, was 
shortly to see him again, for this cold, sluggish creature, where her 
passions were concerned was perfectly reckless, and only by a 
hair’s-breadth did the wording of these letters escape establishing 
a charge that would for ever have freed her husband from her by law. 

“tis said that the subject was never mentioned between them, that 
she missed the letters and drew her own conclusions, only one thing 
is certain, that luck having favoured her in this instance, she took 
excellent care never to test it again, and thenceforward behaved in s0 
unimpeachable a manner that her greatest enemy could not have found 
a single stone to throw at her. 

“ Perhaps Mr. Philip was not very much to be pitied. He had married 
her from motives little less worthy than her own, but he thought 
himself extremely ill-used (men always do when they find that a 
woman has not brought a triple dower of innocence, beauty, and 
goodness, to meet the dry husks that he is graciously pleased to 
provide), and if he bad liked her but little before, now positively 
loathed her, and with his characteristic promptitude and recklessness, 
made up his mind that as the law gave him no redress, he would 
compel her to invoke it on her own behalf, and thereupon (for free of 
her he vowed to be) he ordered his life in such fashion that no woman 
of any pride or self-respect could be expected to remain under his 
roof one single day. 

“Her family were furious, her friends were prodigal with their 
pity, she herself made no sign, uttered no complaint, appeared, fault- 
lessly attired, in public as usual, with perfect ease and unconcern, 
behaved io short, so like™a modern Grissel, that by those who did not 
know her, she was regarded as a model of wifely long-suffering and 
forbearance, while those who did, speculated in vain as to what her 
tactics might be. 

“ The world in general called her stupid, but the world was mistaken, 
she was a very clever woman. She had made herself thoroughly 
acquainted with the law of divorce, and knew that the remedies of 
husbands and wives were by means similar. Could her husband have 
proved her misconduct he could have at once have obtained a divorce, 
but were she to proceed against him she could obtain no more than a 
judicial separation, under which she would not be free to marry again, 
and this would by no means have served her ends, so she watched and 
waited, and bided her time, with a cat-like persistence and patience 
that must nearly have driven him crazy. 
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“Tt was said that again and again she did her utmost to provoke him 
to strike her, for could she once establish a charge of cruelty her 
object was gained, but he never stooped so low as that, intensely 
though he must have been irritated by her presence ; and so, foiled in 
this, she quietly sat down and waited until such time as it should 
please him openly to desert her. 

“Meanwhile the wife of the man she loved died very suddenly, 
leaving him rich and free. I fancy that under her Spartan cloak of 
indifference the fox was gnawing her vitals rather cruelly about this 
time, but she made no sign, received everybody, went everywhere, and 
answered all polite inquiries concerning her absent husband with in- 
comparable suavity and unconcern, in short, was the wonder of one-half 
of Dublin, while he was the scandal of the other. Poor Philip! He 
was a very black sheep indeed in those days, and all the good people 
groaned, turned up the whites of their eyes, and passed him by on the 
other side, though indeed there were fair Samaritans and to spare, 
more than willing to take out their twopence of kindness, and that 
with but small chance of recompense ! 

“We were in Dublin during the courtship ; we were there when the 
young couple returned after the marriage, but soon afterwards Colin 
whisked me off to those detestable Highlands, and the rest of the 
story I got from hearsay, though the facts of the case were so simple 
that they did not admit of much exaggeration, one way or the other. 
Mr. Philip then, after conduct that would have worn out the patience 
of any other woman, but which this exemplary creature endured with 
great piety and fortitude, one fine morning resigned his commission 
(he was within six weeks of getting his company), and disappeared 
altogether, but not, it was said, alone. It was true that Dolly Folliott 
disappeared about that time, and though her people hushed it up, 
saying she had gone abroad for a time, and so on, nobody believed 
them; she had gone with somebody, but who that somebody was, no 
one could find out any more than who it was that accompanied 
Mr. La Mert. He has been seen or heard of from time to time in 
odd out-of-the-way places, and always, strange to say, with the same 
woman, who is, if rumour speaks truth, very lovely, and indeed she 
must be a paragon to have made such a man as he—constant! It 
was actually said that when he should be free of his wife that he 
meant to marry the woman, and, indeed,” she added, shrugging her 
shoulders, “he had a noble heart, and was generous to a fault, so 
that it is alas, only too possible that he might be guilty of even 
such a crowning folly as that!” 

“You call that a folly ?” said Mignon, pale, with trembling lips, 
“a folly to keep faith with a gentle loving creature who trusted 
him? 0! for shame, for shame! You cannot mean that!” 

“My dear child,” said Flora placidly, “ why do you attempt to talk 
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about things of which you understand nothing? Mr. La Mert’s divorce 
will not make the difference of a rush to him; he will still be welcomed 
in society, and free to choose a wife out of one of the best families in 
England, but to marry a creature like that would simply be social 
ruin, and I should say no one was better aware of that fact than 
he is.” 

Mignon did not reply She was recalling his words on that 
sole occasion of his wooing, when he had bade her remember always 
in the days to come how he had loved her in spite of all—ell, and 
she understood now that he was alluding to that poor girl who 
had lovel him, even as it might be Muriel had trusted and loved 
some other man 

“T think I have told you all the story,” said Flora briskly ; “all 
that is to say that is of any consequence. By the way, though, I 
forgot to say that when Mrs. Philip found herself actually deserted 
by her husband, she went back to her mother, and there dwelt in the 
sight of all the world, virtuous, modest, resigned, her every action 
open to the closest scrutiny, until such time came as enabled her to 
sue for a divorce. She, last month, obtained it, and in the eyes of the 
world is a woman without speck or flaw in her moral character, at 
whom no one, however rash, would dare to point the finger of 
calumny. She now figures before us for a short time as Miss Derillon, 
as soon as decency permits (one is expected to mourn rather longer 
for a husband of whom the law has just rid one, than if he had 
merely died), the curtain will fall on that discreetest and most virtuous 
of young matrons as Mrs. Des Voeux. 

“But Mr. Philip—his adventures are by no means over, or I am 
much mi:taken. He is one of those people who seem born for no 
other reason than to distinguish themselves in some unfortunate 
manner, and to whom death itself does not come in the common way. 

“ He looked as though things were going very wrong with bim,” 
shaking her head. “I never saw any one so fearfully changed. I 
wish I could have spoken to him—though, for goodness sake, child,” 
she added hastily, as the carriage rolled swiftly round the plot of 
evergreens opposite Rosemary, and the horses drew up before the door 
with a flourish, “don’t tell either father or Colin that I meditated 
any such crime, for I do verily believe that they would consider His 
Satanic Majesty an agreeable, harmless sort of companion, compared 
with that unlucky Philip La Mert!” 





Ministers and Marims. 


VI. PALMERSTON—* CIVIS SUM ROMANUS.” 
By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., 
AvutnHor or ‘THE LiFe or Prince CHARLES STUART,’ ETC. 


Tere are few virtues more open to misrepresentation, more often 
assumed to cover interested motives, or more easily counterfeited, than 
that of patriotism. The agitator, banned by society and the outlaw 
of respectability, gathers to himself a credulous following, drawn from 
the rude and the ignorant, fans the discontent of the masses, excites a 
hatred between class and class, and is ever thundering against evils 
that do not exist and oppression long since removed, under the outraged 
name of patriotism. ‘Ihe politician with country on his lips but 
office in his heart, who is always addressing his constituents, always 
advising the House, and always searching through the Statute Book 
in quest of grievances, conceals his fussy and mischievous activity 
under the sacred garb of patriotism. The malicious, the disappointed, 
the envious—the men who sit opposite to the Treasury Bench instead 
of being, as they think they should, upon it, who are at the tail of the 
poll instead of at the head, who plead in a black gown instead of 
deciding in purple or scarlet, who have to labour instead of commanding 
labour—all discharge their bitter criticisms, plot their dangerous com- 
binations, and offer their miscreant reforms in the name of patriotism. 
“A patriot!” cried Sir Robert Walpole, who well knew human 
nature, and the lofty phrases with which it loves to clothe its dirty 
actions—“a patriot ! why, sir, patriots spring up like mushrooms! 
I could raise fifty of them within the four-and-twenty hours. I have 
raised many of them in one night! It is but refusing to gratify an 
unreasonable or an insolent demand, and—up starts a patriot !” 

But happily the picture is not all shade. There are men whose 
patriotism is loyal and single-minded, to whom politics is a creed and 
not a profession, and whose efforts to increase the prosperity of their 
country and the welfare of its people, are purely animated by honest 
and unselfish motives. ‘To this class belonged Lord Palmerston. In 
the finest sense of the word he was a patriot. Throughout his long 
and faithful service to the State, his one object was to uphold English 
interests, to jealously maintain the prestige of England, and on all 
necessary occasions to assert the authority and influence of England. 
To him England was the first and greatest country in the world ; its 
men the bravest and most accomplished ; its women the handsomest ; 
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its commerce the most prosperous ; its resources the most fertile; its 
opulence the most marked. As in the proudest days of Imperial 
Rome, her citizens boasted of their birth, so Lord Palmerston gloried 
in the fact that he was an Englishman, an Englishman in the sense 
that he was a son of Great Britain. “ Civis swum Romanus,” he exclaimed 
more than once in the House of Commons, and it is impossible to read 
his speeches or to examine his dispatches without observing how this 
sentiment coloured the current of all his actions. Did diplomacy 
attempt to disparage the honour or the influence of England, how 
keenly he resented it. Was an insult passed upon an English citizen 
travelling on the Continent, how instant and direct were his demands 
for redress! When a foreign Power attempted to evade its obligations, 
or to tamper with treaties and conventions to which England had 
been one of the signing parties, how outspoken was his reproof, how 
sternly he declined to sanction or permit such infringement! How- 
ever persons differed from his political views, all Englishmen felt that 
the honour of their country at least was in safe keeping so long as 
stout Lord Palmerston stood at the helm. 

And his tenure of power satisfied those who obeyed his sway. 
A man of rank, of old blood, bearing a name honoured by a distin- 
guished ancestry, it was considered right that he should be at the head 
of affairs. He was no upstart manufacturer, no scheming adventurer ; 
he was born in the purple, and it was his due to wear the colour. 
An exclusive aristocracy and a prejudiced squirearchy could indulge in 
none of the ungenerous sneers that had been cast at Addington, at 
Canning, at Peel, and at others of more recent times. There was 
nothing humiliating or galling in the proudest having to acknow- 
ledge himself a vassal of such a Premier. And with those in a 
lower social scale the same feeling prevailed; the smaller gentry, 
the moneyed classes and the shopkeepers, who like when they are 
governed to be governed by one in a higher sphere, experienced a 
pride and a satisfaction at the rule of Lord Palmerston, not entirely 
because he was a thorough Englishman and the staunchest of sup- 
porters of English interests, but because he was a man of rank, a 
man of fashion, a star of much splendour in the social firmament. 
In former days the Prime Ministers were: drawn from the proudest 
nobles, and on this point the prejudiced and the vulgar prefer that 
history should repeat itself. The name of Palmerston was a worthy 
addition to the roll that had inscribed upon its list a Newcastle, a 
Rockingham, a Shelburne, a Portland, a Grenville, a Wellington, an 
Aberdeen, and a Derby. 

The son of an Irish peer, whose family had been distinguished 
gentry for centuries, Harry Temple was born Oct. 20, 1784, and after 
a brief boyhood passed amid the lakes and valleys of sunny Italy 
was sent to Harrow. Here, as throughout life, his frank, manly, 
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humorous nature, made him a great favourite, and he quitted the 
school generally regretted. According to a passing fashion of his 
day, instead of at once proceeding to the University, he took up his 
abode at Edinburgh, and there studied political economy and moral 
philosophy under the guidance of Dugald Stewart, whose lectures were 
then attracting much attention. ‘The subject, so dry and repulsive to 
many minds, had especial fascination for young Temple, and we are 
told that his notes wero so accurate and exhaustive as to be of the 
greatest service to Sir William Hamilton when publishing Stewart's 
lectures on economical science. “I lived with Dugald Stewart,” writes 
Lord Palmerston in his ‘ Autobiography ;’ “and attended his lectures 
at the University. In these three years I laid the foundation of 
whatever useful knowledge and habit of mind I possess.” Nor was 
the master less complimentary than the pupil: 





“His talents are uncommonly good,” wrote Dugald Stewart to a friend 
in reference to Henry Temple, “and he does them all possible justice by 
assiduous application. In point of temper and conduct he is everything 
his friends could wish. Indeed, I cannot say that I have ever seen a more 


faultless character at his time of life, or one possessed of a more amiable 
disposition.” 


Quitting Edinburgh in 1803 he entered himself at St. John’s, 
Cambridge, and found that, thanks to his Scottish Professor, his 
English tutor had little to teach him. He distinguished himself at 
all the college examinations, and was looked upon as a young man of 
great promise. But politics were now for the moment to interfere 
with his University career. A few months before going to Cambridge 
his father died, and Henry Temple, now Lord Palmerston, on entering 
the University, became enrolled among the “tufts” of the time. 
When, however, it was known that in addition to rank and a fair 
fortune the young Irish peer was a sound scholar, of ready wit and 
richly endowed with those social gifts which command popularity, his 
name began to receive that attention which high birth, when allied 
to great talents, seldom fails in obtaining. Early in 1806 Mr. Pitt 
died, and the University had to choose a new member. Lord 
Palmerston was brought forward. 


“Twas just of age,” he writes, “and had not taken my degree ; neverthe- 
less I was advised by my friends at St. John’s to stand; the other candidates 
were Lord Althorp and Lord Henry Petty. I was supported by my own 
college, and by the exertions of the friends of my family; but the Pitt 
party in the University was broken up. Most men thought that the new 
government would for many years have the disposal of the patronage, as 
well as the command of the power of the country; and I stood at the poll 
where a young man, circumstanced as I was, could alone expect to stand ; 
that is to say, last. . . . It was an honour, however, to have been supported 
at all, and I was well satisfied with my fight.” 
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He had every reason for this feeling of satisfaction. The fact that 
he had been selected by an important section in the University to stand 
as its representative at once raised him into notice, and in an age when 
clever young men were much courted and introduced into the House 
by the convenient “ Open Sesame” of pocket boroughs, could not but 
be of advantage to him. On the formation of the Portland Ministry 
he was appointed one of the Junior Lords of the Admiralty, and fail- 
ing a second time in being returned for his University, chiefly through 
scruples highly honourable to himself, he entered parliament as 
member for Newtown in the Isle of Wight. His maiden speech was 
in defence of the government in regard to the Copenhagen expedition, 
and was a success. He fully justified Canning’s brilliant stroke, the 
seizure of the Danish fleet. He showed that the Danish fleet and 
Zealand were objects to France; that Buonaparte never respected 
neutrality, and that therefore the neutrality of Denmark would have 
been no protection; that Denmark was coquetting with France, 
and that we had acted most wisely in putting it out of her power to 
assist an enemy or to become a danger to English interests. He was 
frequently cheered, and on sitting down was warmly complimented by 
his friends. 


“The speech,” writes Lord Dalling and Bulwer in his charming bio- 
graphy, “ was evidently composed with much care, and in those parts which 
had been carefully consigned to memory, was spoken with great ease and 
facility; but in others there was that hesitation and superabundance of 
gesture with the hands which were perceptible to the last, when Lord 
Palmerston spoke unprepared and was seeking for words; for though he 
always used the right word it often caused him pains to find it.” 


Thus, in commenting upon the career of Lord Palmerston at this 
time everything was in his favour. He was of noble birth; he was 
thoroughly the gentleman; his character stood high; he was most 
popular in society, and he had a fair reputation as a scholar. But 
yet men had entered parliament who had possessed rank, who had 
been of unimpeachable conduct, who had been good fellows, and who 
had taken brilliant degrees at the University, only to turn out from 
the moment they had taken their seats upon the green benches of the 
House of Commons, political failures or political bores, useless in 
debate, useless in committees, mere voting machines and Wednesday 
orators. Such, however, was not to be the case with Lord Palmerston. 
All who heard him deliver his first. speech recognised the ability, the 
shrewdness, the sound conclusions, of one who promised to become a 
power in the House, of one who only required practice and experience to 
develop into the keen debater and the practical statesman. This 
favourable opinion was soon to receive a most flattering exemplifica- 
tion. On the break-up of the cabinet, owing to the.quarrel between 
Lord Castlereagh and Canning, and the accession to power of that 
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political mediocrity Mr. Perceval, Lord Palmerston, at the age of 
twenty-five, was offered the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Such a proposal is the best evidence of the light in which his talents 
were considered at this time. At the present day, when we regard 
high office as the prize of long parliamentary service and political 
experience, the appointment of so young a man to a post in the 
Cabinet would be looked upon with disfavour both by the nation and 
by the House of Commons; but in the eighteenth century, and in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, the State was frequently served 
by those on the sunny side of middle age. Walpole was a Cabinet 
Minister and leader of the House of Commons before thirty. Boling- 
broke was Secretary at War at six-and-twenty. The Marquis of 
Rockingham was First Lord of the Treasury at five-and-thirty. The 
first Marquis of Lansdowne was President of the Board of Trade at 
six-and-twenty. Pitt was Chancellor of the Exchequer at twenty-four, 
and at the same age Sir Robert Peel was Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
Thus precedent sanctioned the acceptance of Mr. Perceval’s offer. 
But with that sound common sense which so well ballasted the abilities 
of Lord Palmerston, the flattering proposal was declined. 


“Of course one’s vanity and ambition,” he wrote to Lord Malmesbury, 
“would lead to accept the brilliant offer; but it is throwing for a great 
stake, and where much is to be gained, very much also may be lost. I have 
always thought it unfortunate for any one, and particularly a young man, 
to be put above his proper level, as he only rises to fall the lower.” 


He knew that he had little acquaintance with finance. He was 
diffident about his oratory. He feared that instead of assisting 
Perceval he would only hamper the government and make himself 
ridiculous. He declined the Chancellorship, but accepted the Secre- 
taryship at War, feeling confident that by hard work and by availing 
himself of the assistance that would be given him, he could perform 
the duties of the post. His surmise was correct. For nearly twenty 
years he remained at the War Office, exercising a zealous and vigilant 
control over the strength and the welfare of the British troops. His 
voice was ever opposed to the crotchets of the splenetic and omniscient 
who, both in and out of Parliament, are always to be found lamenting 
over shortcomings, or suggesting reforms. It was said that the 
military estimates should be reduced ; that the system of military 
education adopted on the Continent should be enforced in our English 
military schools; and that our officers should be sent abroad to learn 
how to ride, how to plan fortifications, and how to drill their men. 
As became a statesman proud of his country and a firm believer in its 
superiority, Lord Palmerston received such recommendations with 
the contempt they deserved from his loyal, English heart. To main- 
tain her political prestige as a Great Power, to defend her colonies, 
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to protect her vast commercial interests, it was absolutely necessary for 
Great Britain, unless she wished to sink from an Empire into an 
Island, to keep the military establishment at an efficient strength: 


“The plain question for the House to consider,” he said in one of his 
speeches on this subject, “ was, whether they should reduce all the military 
establishments of the country below their just level: and whether if they 
did so the saving would bear any comparison with the injury that it might 
produce. For after all, even if the plans of retrenchment so loudly called 
for were adopted, the diminution of expenditure would not be half so great 
as the country and the House seemed to imagine. Would it therefore be 
a wise or expedient course under these circumstances to abdicate the high 
rank we now maintained in Europe to take our station amongst secondary 
powers, and confine ourselves entirely to our own island? . . . and compel 
the Crown to abandon all our colonial possessions, the fertile sources of 
our commercial wealth, and descend from that high and elevated station 
which it had cost us so much labour, so much blood, and so much treasure 
to attain ?” 


Then in reply to those who asserted that the English soldiers—the 
soldiers who had stormed Badajoz, had won at Salamanca, and had 
charged at Waterloo—should imitate the discipline of the French, and 
the military culture of the Germans, he said, with the pride of a 
civis Romanus, that “he wished to see the British soldiers with a 
British character with British habits, with a British education, and 
with as little as possible of anything foreign.” Certainly the conduct 
of the French in the Peninsula, or the conduct of the Prussians in 
Belgium, hardly justified either nation then to give us a lesson in 
military tactics. 


“ After reading tlrrough the private correspondence of Lord Palmerston 
as Secretary at War,” writes Lord Dalling and Bulwer, “I feel bound to 
state that I have never found in any compositions of the same kind, so 
clear, straightforward, and simple a style, such attention to details, such 
comprehensive views, such regard for private and public interests, such 
independence of thought,—for the highest authority only weighs with him 
where the arguments are authoritative.” 


But the Secretary at War was soon to retire from office. On the 
assassination of Mr. Perceval, Lord Liverpool had succeeded to the 
post of Prime Minister. As is well known, his Cabinet was divided 
into two sections: the one opposed to Roman Catholic Emancipation, 
free trade and Parliamentary Reform, of which Lord Eldon and the 
Duke of Wellington were the chief representatives ; the other in favour, 
with certain reservations, of free trade at home, of religious tolera- 
tion, and of Reform, of which Canning was the most prominent 
member. ‘To the latter section Lord Palmerston had attached him- 
self. Lord Liverpool having become incapable by illness, a successor 
had to be chosen. Canning was the Minister sent for and was desired 
to form a Cabinet. Lord Eldon, the Duke of Wellington, and those 
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who thought with them, declined to serve under the new Premier, and 
Canning had to fall back upon his own supporters. Lord Palmerston 
continued his services as Secretary at War, but was summoned to the 
Cabinet, an honour which he had declined when called to the War 
Office by Mr. Perceval. The reign of Canning was, however, very 
brief, and on Lord Goderich becoming First Lord of the Treasury, 
Palmerston was again offered the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
but George the Fourth, who entertained a strong dislike towards him, 
opposing the appointment, he continued in his post at the War Office. 
The rule of Lord Goderich was as short as that of his predecessor, 
and on the Duke of Wellington being appointed to succeed him, the 
Canningites were desired to form part of the Cabinet. After some 
hesitation and discussion the offer was accepted. “ We accepted it,” 
writes Lord Palmerston, “not as individuals, but as a party re- 
presenting the principles and consisting of the friends of Mr. Canning. 
We joined the new Government in January; we left it in May. We 
joined as a party; as a party we retired.” Between the stout Toryism 
of Wellington and the neither Whig nor Tory, but Canningite,* 
Liberality of Palmerston and his colleagues there was little in common. 
The ill-assorted union, like all such coalitions, was soon severed, owing 
to dissensions on the vexed questions of Catholic Emancipation, 
Parliamentary Reform, and the Corn Laws, and from 1828 to 1830 
the subject of this sketch had to content himself with the cold shade 
of Opposition. 

He was soon, however, to bask in the sunshine of office. On the 
resignation of the Duke of Wellington, owing to the opposition of 
His Grace to Parliamentary Reform, Earl Grey came into power. 
Palmerston was now offered the Foreign Office, and for the next 
eleven years, except when the Duke of Wellington succeeded him 
during the short-lived Peel Administration, he held the seals as 
Foreign Minister. It was during this period—from 1830 to 1841— 
that his name became so celebrated throughout Europe as a states- 
man: straightforward, direct, but relentless in opposition whenever 


* What were the principles of the Canningite party? Let me answer 
the question in the words of Lord Dalling and Bulwer: “It was not in 
favour of an extensive suffrage. It favoured the existence of a powerful 
‘and wealthy landed aristocracy ; it was not opposed to that system of so- 
called rotten boroughs ... . Still, it tolerated universal suffrage as an 
exhibition of popular feeling in certain localities; it opposed the pre- 
tensions of aristocratic pride to exclusive power; and it defended its 
adherence to the existing parliamentary constitution, on the plea that that 
constitution brought practically the best men, poor and rich, and of almost 
every station, into the House of Commons.” It patronised constitutional 
opinions abroad and adopted, though not without reservations, the doctrine 
of Free Trade at home, and the withdrawal of religious qualifications for 
political functions. Huskisson, Dudley, Grant, William Lamb, and Lord 
Palmerston, were the Canningites in the Wellington Administration. 
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English interests were in the faintest degree menaced. His 
despatches lie before us, and throughout their pages it is plain to see 
how firm, how jealous, yet how just was the man in his direction of our 
foreign policy. Let those who maintain that our Empire should be 
sacrificed for the selfish prosperity of our Island, read the Palmerston 
correspondence, and have their patriotism restored them. Civis sum 
Romanus rings in every line. 

The first question that occupied his grave attention on taking office 
was the delicate subject of Belgian independence. As is well known, 
the union between Belgium and Holland, cemented by the Allied 
Powers in 1814 had never been popular. The elements of discord 
between the two peoples were numerous. They spoke different lan- 
guages, had different customs, and opposite commercial interests. 
The Belgians were bigoted Roman Catholics ; the Dutch were rigid 
Calvinists. The Belgians complained that they were treated as a 
conquered country, that they were saddled with a heavy taxation, 
and that the Dutch were appointed to all the public offices. 
In the August of 1830 an insurrection broke out at Brussels in 
favour of Belgian independence. The agitation spread throughout 
the country ; Antwerp was seized by the insurgents, and on the 10th 
of November, 1830, the independence of Belgium was proclaimed by 
the National Congress at Brussels. The question that now attracted 
the attention of Lord Palmerston was how to prevent France from 
gaining any advantage by this disturbance. He saw that if the 
union between Belgium and Holland, as laid down by the Treaty of 
Vienna, was to be enforced, a second insurrection would take place in 
Belgium, the Belgians would appeal to the French, who spoke their 
language and held their religion, and the result would be the an- 
nexation of Belgium to France, and the acquisition of a seaboard 
most dangerous to England. Our Foreign Secretary therefore saw 
that if we wished to prevent Belgium from becoming a French 
province, we had to arrange some plan for giving her a separate and 
distinct existence. The desire of Belgium was to be created into a 
kingdom, with a king of her own and a recognised constitution. 
That desire was encouraged by England, and, in a certain measure, by 
France. But beneath the consent of France there lurked selfish 
motives. France wished that one of her princes of the blood should 
wear the new Belgian crown, and that Luxembourg should be handed 
over to her. Both these requests were firmly opposed by Lord 
Palmerston. He had every wish to preserve the entente cordiale 
between England and France, but not at the expense of English 
interests. He was, as he said, a man of peace, but not of peace at 
any price. If France placed a son of hers on the Belgian throne or 
annexed a foot of Belgian territory, England would at once demand 
redress at the point of the bayonet. Listen to some of Lord 
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Palmerston’s instructions to Lord Granville, then British ambassador 
at Paris: 


“Tt may not be amiss for you to hint, upon any fitting occasion, that 
though we are anxious to cultivate the best understanding with France, 
and to be on the terms of the most intimate friendship with her, yet that it 
is only on the supposition that she contents herself with the finest territory in 
Europe, and does not mean to open a new chapter of encroachment and 
conquest.” 

“We are ready to agree to any reasonable proposition which can be 
made for giving a sovereign to Belgium unobjectionable to any party 
.... but we require that Belgium should be really and not nominally 
independent.” 

“ Pray take care in all your conversations with Sebastiani (the French 
Foreign Minister), to make him understand that our desire for peace will 
never lead us to submit to affront either in language or in act.” 

“The French government are continually telling us that certain things 
must, or must not be done, in order to satisfy public opinion in France; 
but they must remember that there is a public feeling in England as well 
as in France; and that although that feeling is not as excitable upon 
small matters as the public mind in France, yet there are points (and 
Belgium is one) upon which it is keenly sensitive, and upon which, if once 
aroused, it would not easily be appeased.” 


The result of this manly, straightforward conduct on the part of 
our Foreign Secretary—so different from the evasion of ordinary diplo- 
macy !—was, that France recognised England to be in stern earnest in 
all she said. About the instructions of Lord Palmerston there was 
nothing of the “meddle and muddle” policy of the timid and the 
hesitating, nothing of the bluster and withdrawal of the bully, but the 
words of a man conscious that he was in the right, and resolved at 
whatever cost to carry them into effect. France withdrew all her 
demands and objections. Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg was raised 
to the Belgian throne, and the question of the independence of the 
new kingdom was fully settled. 


“The wisdom of Lord Palmerston’s policy can be tested now,” writes 
Lord Dalling and Bulwer in his biography, “ when we ask ourselves—at 
nearly forty years’ distance—whether if either Holland and Belgium were 
threatened to-morrow by an invading army, they would not be more likely 
to coalesce as separate states for their common defence, than when their 


names were united and their hearts divided under ‘The Kingdom of the 
Netherlands.’ ” 


But there were other foreign questions, besides those of Belgian 
independence, at this time, which required all the tact and patriotic 
vigilance of Lord Palmerston to encounter. Russia, with that hideous 
brutality which has invariably characterised her mode of warfare, had 
crushed the Polish insurrection and drowned Polish nationality in 
seas of blood. The German sovereigns had entered into a Teutonic 
league to suppress the liberties that had been accorded to their 
subjects. The Eastern Question had assumed a new ~ from 
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Mehemet Ali, the Governor of Egypt, having overrun Syria, and 
threatened Constantinople. In Italy Austria had interfered to uphold 
the power of the Vatican. Greece had obtained a new sovereign and 
an advantageous rectification of her frontier. In Spain and Portugal 
Don Carlos and Don Miguel were laying their pretensions to the 
throne, and endeavouring to substitute arbitrary for constitutional 
government. Yet our Foreign Secretary was keenly watching 
every move on the European chessboard. In conjunction with 
France he formed the Quadruple Alliance between Great Britain, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, for the support of constitutional prin- 
ciples in the Iberian peninsula. “That Treaty,” he writes, “was a 
capital hit, and all my own doing.” “Nothing ever did so well as 
the Quadruple Treaty,” he again writes; “it has ended a war which 
might otherwise have lasted months.” 

In the revolt of Mehemet Ali he took a still more active part. 
He saw that if Mehemet declared himself independent of the Sultan, 
and separated Syria and Egypt from the Ottoman Empire, war 
would ensue between the Turks and the Egyptians; “that in 
such conflict,’ he wrote to Lord Granville, “the Turkish troops 
would probably be defeated; that then the Russians would fly 
to the aid of the Sultan, and a Russian garrison would occupy 
Constantinople and the Dardanelles; and once in possession of 
those points the Russians would never quit them. Accordingly, 
the Mediterranean fleet was despatched to Alexandria to support 
the Sultan, and to show Mehemet what he had to expect if he 
persisted in his designs. With the exception of France, all the 
Great Powers which had agreed to uphold the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire were opposed to the ambitious Pasha of Egypt. 
France, however, pursued a shifting course. She dared not break 
with the Great Powers, and yet she wished to support Mehemet 
Ali so as to constitute herself the protectress of Egypt and Syria 
—in other words, to hold the key of the high-road to our Indian 
Empire. Such a move, so fatal to English interests, was at once 
checkmated by our Foreign Secretary. In the plainest language, he 
declared that if France assisted Mehemet in disturbing the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire, war would ensue between England and 
France; that England would be supported by the Powers, and that 
France, finding herself isolated, would be severely defeated. 

The sturdy English spirit of Lord Palmerston was not to be intimi- 
dated by threats or bluster from across the Channel. Listen again to 
his instructions to our Minister at Paris : 


‘The French may say what they like; they cannot go to war with the 
four Powers in support of Mehemet Ali... . The French may talk big, 
but cannot make war for such a cause . . . . a calm view of things ought 
to convince one that France alone would be the sufferer by a war hastily, 
capriciously, and unjustly undertaken by herself.” 
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“Thiers will probably at first swagger; but we are not men to be 
frightened by threats; and he will be far too wise to do any rash things 
that would bring him into collision with England alone, to say nothing 


of the other three Powers; especially in a matter in which France is wholly 
in the wrong.” 


“I dare say all you say of Theirs is true; but, after all, Thiers at the 
utmost can only be France; and we none of us intend that France shall 
domineer over the other Powers of Europe, or even over England alone. 
Of all mistakes in public affairs as well as in private the greatest is to 
truckle to swagger and bully, or even to unjustifiable violence.” 

“Notwithstanding the mysterious threatening with which Thiers has 
favoured us I still hold to my belief that the French government will be 
too wise and prudent to make war. . . . besides, bullies seldom execute the 
threats they deal in; and men of trick and cunning are not always men of 
desperate resolves. But if Thiers should again hold to you the language 
of menace, however indistinctly and vaguely shadowed out, pray retort wpon 
him to the full extent of what he may say to you. . . . if France throws down 
the gauntlet we shall not refuse to pick it up; and that if she begins a war 
she will to a certainty lose her ships, aolonies and commerce before she sees 
the end of it; that her army of Algiers will cease to give her anxiety, and 
that Mehemet Ali will just be chucked into the Nile. I wish you had 
hinted at these topics when Thiers spoke to you; I invariably do so when 


either Guizot or Bonquerry begin to swagger ; and I observe that it always acts 
as a sedative.” 


The result of these direct hints was greatly to embarrass France. 
She did not wish to abandon Mehemet Ali; she dared not assume 
the aggressive, and so, halting between two opinions, she hesitated, 
blustered, but did nothing. Meanwhile, Russia, England, Austria, 
Prussia, and Turkey concluded a treaty at London, for the expulsion 
of the Egyptians from Syria. We know the issue. Beyrout was bom- 
barded, Acre taken, the Egyptians forced to quit Syria; then peace 
was restored between Egypt and Turkey: Mehemet Ali was created 
hereditary Viceroy of Egypt, but deprived of Syria. 

In the foreign questions not immediately connected with English 
interests, Lord Palmerston contented himself with observing their com- 
binations and prophesying their consequences. Nor was he an in- 
correct seer. He said that the laws framed for the oppression of the 
German people were a grave mistake. We know what became of those 
laws. He said that the Austrian rule in Italy would not last. He was 
right. He said that the temporal power of the Pope would not 
last. He was right. He said that the reign of Louis Philippe would 
not last. He was right. He foretold events as well as he controlled 
them. How often have some of us who live after his time— 
when we have seen English Ministers humbly submissive to foreign 
demands, agreeing to iniquitous annexations, and tearing up treaties 
framed at a terrible cost,—when we have seen compromise instead of 
courage, and national prestige sacrificed to commercial prosperity— 


how often have we been ready to cry, “Oh, for an hour of 
Palmerston !” 
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A period of rest from the cares and responsibilities of office was 
now to fall to the lot of the watchful and hard-worked Foreign 
Secretary. The elections of 1841 having gone against the Melbourne 
Government, the Conservative ministry of Sir Robert Peel came into 
power, and for the next five years Lord Palmerston was one of the 
keenest and most unsparing critics in the ranks of the Opposition. 


“ On no leading topic of legislation,” writes Lord Dalling quoting from 
a friend, “ whether of the first or second grade of importance, while Sir 
Robert Peel was Minister, was Lord Palmerston silent. The distress of 
the country, Lord Ashley’s bill for the better regulation of mines and 
collieries, bribery at elections, the Ashburton Treaty, Lord Ellenborough 
and his Somnauth Proclamation, the affairs of Servia, the outrage on 
Mr. Pritchard at Tahiti, the Greek Loan, and the émeute at Athens; the 
state of Ireland, the Protestant bishopric of Jerusalem, the affair of Scinde, 
the suppression of the Slave Trade, in which Lord Palmerston made more 
than one speech of at least three hours’ duration, our relations with Brazil, 
the imprisonment of Don Carlos, the inclosure of Commons, duelling in 
the army, gaming, and the question of recovering by law debts incurred at 
play; the sugar duties, the shipping interest, France and Morocco, the 
income tax, Maynooth College, railway accidents, and national defences— 
all obtained his attention and called forth his remarks.” 


In other words, he made himself familiar with every subject of 
European and domestic interest. Any measure calculated to promote 
the interest of England he advocated ; every measure that could work 
to her disadvantage he opposed. 


“Tt seems to me,” he wrote to Lord John Russell, with a disinterested 
unselfishness that certain of his successors would do well to imitate, “ that 
the straightforward course of an honest opposition is to look to the real 
interests of the country in respect of its relations with Foreign Powers, and 
to uphold those interests, whether by so doing it may support or attack 
the Government of the day. If the Government is doing its duty in this 
respect, it ought not to be thwarted by the Opposition ; if it is neglecting or 
violating its duty, it ought to be rebuked or admonished.” 


He did not fear France, but he doubted the cordiality of her friend- 
ship towards England ; he therefore advocated our national defences 
being kept at a warlike strength—our dockyards fortified, our fleet 
ready to sail, our troops ready to embark. “ Fidarsi @ bene, ma non 
Jjidarsi @ meglio,” he said, should be our maxim in regard to France. 
He was a staunch opponent of the system of the Slave Trade. He 
supported Lord Ashley in his humane efforts for the restriction of 
factory labour. He was in favour of the Maynooth Grant, rightly 
deeming that, as Roman Catholicism must exist, it is better that 
Papists should be enlightened by education than continue in ignor- 
ance. He strongly disapproved of the Ashburton Treaty, which 
defined the boundaries between the United States and the British 
American possessions, considering Lord Ashburton, who conducted 
the negotiations, “half a Yankee,” and the last man to have been sent 
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out on such a mission. In the excited debates upon the Corn Laws, 
he, however, took little share. 

After an interval of five years’ repose, he was again to take his seat 
at the Foreign Office. The causes which led to the dissolution of the 
Peel government are too well known to be repeated. On the fall of 
the great member for Tamworth, Lord John Russell became First 
Lord of the Treasury, and Palmerston for the third time held the seals 
as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Scarcely had he resumed 
his duties when diplomacy was scandalised by the miserable subterfuges 
which resulted in the Spanish marriages. Into this shameless act— 
brought about by that spiteful hypocrite Guizot—we need not enter 
at length ; those who wish to read a thrice-told tale in a new light 
cannot do better than consult the interesting work of Lord Dalling— 
who was then our representative at Madrid—upon Lord Palmerston. 
It may be remembered that on this occasion the interests of France 
and England were brought into collision. France was anxious that 
the Bourbon line should continue upon the Spanish throne, whilst 
England desired that a Prince of the House of Coburg should be the 
accepted suitor of the young Queen. The queen-mother, Christina, 
had been anxious for her daughter Isabella to marry the Duke of 
Montpensier, son of Louis Philippe, but by the treaty of Utrecht it 
was expressly stated that no Prince of the House of Orleans should 
ever fill the Spanish throne; such a union was therefore impossible 
unless France preferred to act in defiance of that treaty. The candi- 
dates whom France one after the other proposed were, the Count of 
Aquila, brother to the King of Naples, Count of Trapani, elder son 
of Don Carlos, and the two sons of Don Francisco. As Louis 
Philippe had promised that his son should not enter the lists as a 
candidate for the hand of the Queen of Spain, Lord Aberdeen in 
return agreed to support no other prince but one of the House of 
Bourbon, and the French Cabinet expressly reserved to itself the 
right, if England should advance the claims of a prince of Coburg, 
of making a French prince his competitor. But the English agent 
in Spain did not adhere to the instructions of his superior.* An 
invitation even was addressed to the Duke of Coburg, who was at 
that time in Lisbon, to come to Madrid, in order to negotiate the 
marriage of a Prince of his House. Queen Christina was probably 
aware of the terms that had been agreed upon between France and 
England, and hoped that France, now released from her engagements, 
would make the Duke of Montpensier a competitor for the hand of 
her eldest daughter. But scarcely had Lord Aberdeen informed the 
French ministry of this unexpected step on the part of the Spanish 
Government, and forbidden the English ambassador to enter into the 
Spanish proposal, when Sir Robert Peel’s ministry resigned, and was 


* For the vindication of his conduct on this occasion see Lord Dalling’s 
‘ Life of Palmerston,’ vol. iii. 
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replaced by the Whigs, with Lord Palmerston as Foreign Secretary. 
Guizot, dreading now the English influence, and seeing the im- 
practicability of uniting the son of Louis Philippe to Queen Isabella, 
proposed for her husband her cousin, Francis d’Assiz, Duke of Cadiz, 
a young man incapable both in mind and body, the eldest son of 
Francis de Paula, while he destined the Duke of Montpensier for 
Isabella's youngest sister, Maria Louisa. To this the queen-mother, 
Christina, at last consented. At the same time Louis Philippe 
promised the English Government that the marriage of his son with 
the Infanta should not take place till Isabella had given birth to an 
heir to the throne. The young Queen manifested her aversion for 
her selected lover, but by the machinations of Guizot and Christina, 
her scruples were overcome, and the King of the French and his 
unscrupulous minister, sacrificing without remorse the domestic 
happiness of the young Queen, gained a most dishonourable triumph 
by the fazé accompli of a simultaneous marriage of Isabella with 
Francis d’Assiz, and of Montpensier with Maria Louisa. These 
marriages taking place in direct violation of the solemn promise 


given by France to England, caused considerable coldness between 
the two countries. 


“The feeling of the Queen, Lord John Russell, Clarendon, and all 
our colleagues who have thought of these matters is alike,” writes Lord 
Palmerston. “We are all indignant at the bad faith and unscrupulous 
ambition and base intrigues of the French Government. It is hard to say 
whether they have behaved worst in forcing upon poor Isabella a husband 
whom she dislikes and despises, and who may be a husband only in name, 
or towards us in promoting a marriage to which they well knew we had 
strong and well-founded political objections, and which Louis Philippe and 
Guizot had personally assured the Queen and Aberdeen should in no case 
take place till Isabella should have children and till the succession should 
thus have been secured. . . . Do not mention it to any one; but the Queen 
has written the King of the French a tickler* in answer to a letter he 
sent her.” 

“TI must say,” he writes to the Marquis of Normandy on the same 
subject, “Guizot cuts a most pitiful figure in the whole transaction, but I 
suppose that all he cares for is carrying his point, and that he is indifferent 
as to how he may stand in the argument. I should have thought, however, 
that he would have showed more regard to character.” 


And yet the French minister, like the political Tartuffe he was, 
affected to be an austerely religious man! exquisite piety which 
infamously wrecks the whole domestic life of a young girl, and cheats 
and shuffles, and lies for the cold, selfish ends of politics! On 
Guizot’s head rest the frailties of Isabella’s career. 

The year 1848 was perhaps the most anxious in the annals of 
chronology for every Minister of Foreign Affairs. Scarcely a country 


* For this “tickler,’ see Mr. Theodore Martin’s ‘ Life of the Prince 
Consort.’ 
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in Europe escaped the dire contagion of revolution. In France Louis 
Philippe was forced to fly, and a Republic took the place of a Monarchy. 
Austria was in revolt against Ferdinand the First, and Prince 
Metternich had been compelled to quit the country. An insurrection 
broke out in Berlin; the Italians were in revolt against Austria; our 
old friends, Schleswig and Holstein, were at daggers drawn ; riots 
were occurring in Naples, owing to the offensive government of the 
mild and amiable Bomba; Rome was in revolt, and the Pope had to 
quit the city in disguise; the Magyars were doing their best to dis- 
member the Austrian Empire; Portugal was torn by internal dissen- 
sions; and Narvaez had upset constitutional government in Spain. 
With Spain we were directly connected, for we had endeavoured to 
maintain a constitutional monarchy within her dominions. Accord- 
ingly, our Minister was instructed by Lord Palmerston to recommend 
to the Spanish Government a line of conduct more in accordance 
with constitutional usages. Against this interference with the in- 
ternal affairs of his country, Narvaez vigorously protested. Sir 
Henry Bulwer was insulted; he was accused of having furthered 
the insurrection, and was dismissed from the capital under the 
frivolous pretext that his life was in danger. Such behaviour was a 
direct insult to England. Lord Palmerston, as became him, proposed 
to the Cabinet prompt and decided measures; that a fleet should be 
sent to Cadiz to demand instant satisfaction. But his colleagues did 
rot support him; he stood alone; and the insult was considered to be 
sufficiently avenged by the dismissal of the Spanish Minister at the 
Court of St. James’s and the rupture of diplomatic relations between 
the two countries. What was the result of such pusillanimity? It 
was said that England would not fight. Narvaez was the hero of the 
hour. Ambitious men who aimed at despotic rule followed his 
example. Russia had an impetus given to her own selfish designs. 


“ Never,” writes Lord Bulwer, “never was extreme caution the parent 
of more desperate consequences. But for these consequences Lord 
Palmerston was not responsible. Had his advice been followed, it is more 
than probable that Queen Isabella would still have been on her throne in 
Madrid ; that a constitutional government would have been long since esta- 


blished firmly in France; and that the campaign of the Crimea would 
have been avoided.” 


During this eventful year the policy of the Foreign Office was to 
preserve peace by the exercise of English influence. It favoured the 
development of German unity. It advised Austria not to maintain a 
sanguinary conflict in order to preserve her Lombard kingdom. It 
supported the integrity of Belgium. It upheld the Turk in his 
refusal to hand over the Hungarian refugees at the bidding of Austria 
and Russia. It declined to interfere with the form of government in 
France, but kept itself vigilant in case of French aggression. And 
it was desirous, whilst sympathising with the Poles, of keeping on 
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good terms with Russia, as the only state standing upright amid the 
general downfall. To maintain the prestige of England, and yet at the 
same time to keep clear of being drawn into the whirlpool of actual 
aggression required no little tact and decision. As Lord Palmerston 
pugilistically put it to the deputation which came to congratulate him 
on the liberation of the Poles and Hungarians, ‘‘ Much generalship 
and judgment bad been required, and that during the struggle a good 
deal of judicious bottle-holding was obliged to be brought into play.” 
Cannot we all remember Tenniel’s clever portrait of “Old Pam,” with 
a sprig in his mouth as “ the judicious bottle-holder ”? 

But we must draw this sketch to a conclusion. The later events 
in the life of Lord Palmerston, and the opinions he held on the 
subjects then stirring men’s minds, are remembered by most of us. 
Undeterred by the menaces of Austria, and what he called the 
“swagger of Russia,” he compelled the Greek Government to give 
full compensation for the injuries received by English subjects from 
the Greeks during the disturbance in 1826. He disapproved of the 
Papal Bull establishing a Roman Catholic hierarchy in England, not 


so much because of the nature of its clauses as of the offensive 
manner in which it was issued. 


“The thing itself in truth,” he writes, “is little or nothing, and does 
not justify the irritation. What has goaded the nation is the manner, 
insolent and ostentatious, in which it had been done. . . . Nobody would 
have remarked or objected to the change if it had been made quietly and 
only in the bosom of the Church. What the Pope and his priests have lately 
done, has materially injured the Catholic cause.” 


He was a warm admirer of the late French emperor—deeming the 
Bourbons as the hereditary foes of England—and, as we know, his too 
hasty acknowledgment of the coup d état led to serious differences 
between him and his Chief, and finally to his resignation of the Seals 
as Foreign Secretary. As a believer in the possibility of invasion, 
his voice was always earnestly raised in favour of keeping a vigilant 
eye upon the state of our national defences, and especially with regard 
to the fortifications upon the southern coast. He firmly upheld the 
necessity of maintaining the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and of 
excluding the Russians—whose sharp unscrupulous diplomacy never 
deceived him, and in whose sense of honour he was rightly no believer 
—from Constantinople. He knew that the Muscovite was our 
natural geographical enemy, and that our foreign policy would be 
gravely at fault if we allowed him to approach our Indian frontier or 
settle himself near the Mediterranean. On the fall of the Coalition 
Ministry, in which he was Home Secretary, owing to its feeble prose- 
cution of the Crimean War, he succeeded Lord Aberdeen as Prime 
Minister. For three years he retained his post at the head of the 
Treasury, when the introduction of his “Conspiracy to Murder” Bill 
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in consequence of the attempted assassination of Louis Napoleon by 
Orsini and others, being considered a measure brought forward in too 
great deference to the wishes of a foreign potentate, and a strong 
feeling in the country being roused against him, he was forced to retire 
and give place to the Conservative government of Lord Derby. In 
1859, however, he overcame the Conservative party, and returned once 
more to power as Premier, and remained in office until his death in 
1865. During these last years he ably directed our policy in the 
Italian War and the American Civil War. 

No modern statesman has been more fully entitled to bear the 
proud title of a Minister of England than Lord Palmerston. During 
an unusually lengthened political career, whatever were the errors he 
fell into, he never allowed English interests to be put in jeopardy, or 
a sickly sentimentality, or an unworthy ambition, to obscure his view 
of what was best for the welfare of his country. As he declared over 
and over again from his place in Parliament, he desired to be at peace 
with all nations ; but the chief object of his policy—the maxim which 
regulated his conduct as a statesman—was “ the protection of English 
interests,” and when those were endangered he knew no rest till the 
threatening evils had not only been removed, but satisfactorily re- 
moved. It was his wish, as he once said in the House of Commons 
when his foreign policy was being keenly criticised, that “as the 
Roman in days of old held himself free from indignity when he could 
say, ‘Civis Romanus sum,’ so also a British subject, in whatever land 
he may be, shall feel confident that the watchful eye and the strong 
arm of England will protect him against injustice and wrong.” But 
such brave words and noble ideas are now out of date. We have 
changed all that. It is the fashion to sneer at English interests, to 
uphold the pusillanimous doctrine of peace at any price, to cry “ Perish 
India !” and to join in the laugh of Continental nations at our position 
as one of the Great Powers. We substitute arbitration for warfare, 
and then wonder at the decline of our prestige. We selfishly act as 
an island, and then wonder at colonial discontent.». We permit our 
treaties to be annulled, and then wonder at our courage ard integrity 
being doubted. We are an emporium, not a barrack,—and the trades- 
man is the master of the occasion. Yet it was once otherwise. There 
was a time when the name of England stood at the head of the roll 
of empires, when our protection was eagerly coveted, when men knew 
that we had the will and the power to maintain the honour of our 
flag, and the stipulations into which we had entered, and when our 
anger was as feared as our amity was respected. Should that time 
ever again arrive it will not be by reason of adopting the policy of 
peace at any price, or that which holds cheaply English interests, 
but by pursuing the straightforward, the direct, the patriotic policy 
of a Chatham, a Pitt, and a Palmerston. 
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A Princess's Moonlight Slitting. 


CarpinaL Mazarin, angered by the Great Condé’s opposition to his 
schemes of ambition and family aggrandizement, and irritated beyond 
endurance by the mordant sarcasm and ridicule with which the hero 
of Rocroi attacked every part of his administration, had succeeded by 
a surprise in getting Condé himself, his brother the Prince di Conti, 
and their’ brother-in-law the Duc de Longueville, safely lodged in 
prison. Anne of Austria, the widow of Louis the Thirteenth, regent 
for her infant son, Louis the Fourteenth, had been bitterly offended in 
her own person by the overbearing insolence of her great kinsman ; 
and Gaston, the brother of Louis the Thirteenth, who was lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, had without difficulty consented to the strong 
measure which consigned the Princes of the blood royal to a prison. 

But Mazarin knew France and the then state of men’s minds and 
of parties too well to imagine that all was safe when he had succeeded 
in caging his enemies. He had contrived, it is true, to get into his 
power at the same sweep of the net all the principal persons who 
might be expected to make Condé’s cause their own. It is true that 
the Duc d’Enghien, the hero’s son, was only seven years old ; that his 
mother, the Princess Dowager, was too old and infirm, and his wife, 
the Princess, too young and inexperienced, to be very formidable. But 
these Princesses, together with the Duc d’Enghien, the heir to all the 
greatness of the House of Condé, were living at the family residence 
of Chantilly, at no great distance from Paris; their residence there 
made Chantilly a centre and rallying point for all the numerous 
intrigues that the friends of the family were busily fomenting with a 
view to the deliverance of the Princes, and it was accordingly felt by 
the Court that it was unsafe to allow those ladies and the young heir 
of the family, and their little court, almost entirely female as it was, 
to continue their residence there. 

It was on Monday, the 11th of April, 1650, about two months and 
a half after the date of the arrest of the Princes, that disquieting news 
reached the inmates of the Chateau, which plainly indicated that they 
were not to be left unmolested there any longer. Six companies of 
Swiss Guards were reported by faithful spies to have left Saint-Denis, 
who, together with two squadrons of light horse from Soissons, were 
quietly occupying all the passages of the river Oise, Le Presy, Creil, 
and Pont-Sainte-Maxence, as well as taking up positions at Senlis and 
Luzarches. It was evident that, even if no molestation of the persons 
of the Princesses were contemplated, they were to be cut off from all 
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communications with Paris, and with their friends in other parts of 
the kingdom. Trustworthy spies were immediately sent out from the 
Chateau in all directions ; and by midday the Princess Dowager had 
received from them certain information that the tidings which had 
reached her were in no respect exaggerated. Dinner, at midday, 
passed as usual at the Chateau; but immediately after it the Dowager 
invited all the persons at Chantilly in whom she most trusted to meet 
her and the other ladies in the chamber of the Duchesse de Chatillon. 
The choice of such a place for the little council indicates curiously 
enough the importance that was attached to secrecy, and the danger 
there was felt to be that any such conference taking place in any of 
the more public sitting-rooms of the Chateau might not have been 
safe from the prying ears and eyes of some traitors in the midst of the 
little family. Arch-conspirator Lenet, trustiest of the trusty, was of 
course, among the first, quietly told that the Dowager wished to speak 
with him in the Duchesse de Chatillon’s private apartment. And as 
there is nothing like trouble and danger for putting power and autho- 
rity into the hands most capable of wielding them, and making captain 
the man most fitted to be captain, lawyer Lenet very quickly took the 
leading part in the little council. There were not wanting one or two 
military men there; old Captain Dalmas, the commander of the little 
garrison of the Chateau,’'who was always for remaining quiet and doing 
as nearly nothing as possible, and one or two others; and it might 
have been supposed that the business in hand belonged rather to their 
department than to that of any civilian; but for all that, lawyer 
Lenet was the man who assumed, apparently nem. con., the general 
command of all in the Chateau. 

Lenet explained all the reasons why, even if the Princesses should 
be allowed to remain quietly at Chantilly, it would be fatal to their 
ulterior hopes for the deliverance of the Princes to allow themselves to 
be cut off from all communication with their friends, and laid before 
them his plan for an immediate escape to Montrond. Montrond was 
a fortified castle belonging to Condé, situated very nearly in the 
centre of France, on the confines of Berri and the Bourbonnais, near 
the spot where the territory of the Nivernais touches them. It was a 
very strong place, both by its natural position, and by the works of 
fortification by which it was defended. And once there, in the midst 
of Condé’s own country, the persons of the Princesses and of the young 
Duke would have been safe from anything short of a regular and pro- 
longed siege, which under the then circumstances of France was 
hardly to be feared. 

The younger Princess instantly accepted Lenet’s proposal with 
enthusiasm. If only they did not ask her to be separated from her 
boy, she was ready to go anywhere, or Jo anything that might be 
deemed for the service of her husband. The Princess Dowager was 
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in no such hurry. She praised the zeal of her daughter-in-law, and 
said that she should be ready to put the plan of escaping to Montrond 
into execution when the proper time should come; that they had all 
but one object—to save the heir to the house, and preserve as much as 
was possible of the fortunes of their family in this shipwreck, and 
would therefore do together whatever they should decide upon doing. 
The old lady spoke quite affectingly ; but Lenet knew that her “ when 
the proper time should come” meant something very different from 
what he meant ; and, moreover, that he did not by any means intend 
that the hazardous flight to Montrond should be encumbered and 
rendered more difficult by the company of the elder lady. 

He had no opportunity at that moment, however, of urging his 
views upon the little meeting, for the council was interrupted by the 
announcement that the Bishop of Senlis had arrived at the Chateau 
for the purpose of confirming all such of the inmates as needed that 
rite. No doubt there were sundry candidates for the rite among the 
younger of the maids of honour of the two Princesses, and the Bishop’s 
visit occupied some hours, which Lenet, who knew that matters were 
more pressing than any one else in the Chateau was aware of, griey- 
ously grudged to him. 

At about five o’clock in the afternoon, however, Blanchefort, a 
thoroughly trusted servant of the Dowager, came to her to tell her that 
he had met in the forest a stranger, whom he happened to know to be 
a gentleman attached to the service of the King ; that about ten days 
previously he had seen this same person travelling between Sens and 
Dijon; and that when he had met thestranger in the forest just now, 
the latter had told him that he was there to have an interview with 
the Princesses, but would not mention the object of his visit. Here- 
upon there was a fresh hurried meeting of the principal inmates of the 
Chateau. The Dowager communicated to them what she had just 
heard; and it was agreed on all hands that the tidings looked very 
gerious indeed ; that there was every reason to think that this gentle- 
man of the chamber was the bearer of some order from the Court 
either for the arrest of the Princesses and the young Duke, or for the 
keeping of them as prisoners in their own house of Chantilly. 

And hardly had the frightened party unanimously arrived at this 
conclusion, when old Dalmas, the commandant, came to announce that 
a gentleman in the service of the King, of the name of Du Vouldy, 
had arrived with letters for both Princessés, which he begged to be 
allowed to deliver to them in person. 

The announcement fell like a thunderbolt on the little assembly. 
But arch-conspirator Lenet was equal to the occasion. Without the 
loss of a second he told Dalmas to say to the stranger that the 
Dowager was ill, but would receive him in her chamber in a few 
minutes. He begged the old lady to get herself to bed with all 
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possible speed, to assume all the appearance of a sick person, and 
when the messenger from the Court should be introduced, to say 
all that was best adapted to keep him waiting a short time for the 
execution of the order of which he was the bearer. Then he flew to 
the chamber of the young Princess, who really was in bed with a bad 
cold, made her get up in all possible haste, and caused a young 
English girl, one of her maids of honour, of the name of Gerbier (?), 
to get into the bed in her place. This done, he dashed into the 
nursery, where the young Duke was with the women, who attended on 
him, and while some of them ran to bring in a son of the gardener, 
of just the same age as the Duke—seven years old—Lenet himself 
superintended a rapid changing of clothes between the two children, 
and packed off the little Duke to the gardener’s house! This done, 
he rushed back to the young Princess’s chamber, and took her with 
him and the Duchesse de Chatillon into the Dowager’s room, just in 
time to hide themselves in the rwelle, z.e., between the bed-curtains 
and the wall, so that they might hear all that passed when Du Vouldy 
was admitted. 

The old lady performed her part of invalid perfectly. She read the 
letter the messenger brought her ; and then said that it was impos- 
sible for her to make the voyage commanded by His Majesty—or 
rather by those who persecuted her in his name; that she would 
write to the Duke of Orleans (Gaston, the lieutenant-general) to ask 
to be allowed a little time to make her preparations; and that in the 
meantime he, Du Vouldy, might go and deliver the letter he had for 
her daughter-in-law, and then do anything that might make his 
sojourn at Chantilly as agreeable to him as possible till the reply of 
the Duke of Orleans should arrive. 

Du Vouldy went accordingly to the Princess’s chamber, where he 
found Mademoiselle Gerbier waiting for him. She played her part, 
as Lenet tells us, to such perfection that it was impossible for a 
stranger to doubt that it was the Princess. Her air, her manner of 
speaking, her complaints against the Queen Regent and the Cardinal, 
were all so exactly what those of her mistress might have been sup- 
posed to be, that Du Vouldy had not the slightest doubt that he was 
speaking to Condé’s wife. 

Then he was taken to the nursery, where the deception that had 
been prepared for him was equally successful. 

And not only did the clever English girl (could her name have 
been Garnier, to be mistaken by the French writer for Gerbier ?) 
utterly mystify him upon the first occasion, but during the whole 
time of his stay at the Chateau; so much so, that when afterwards 
there arose a rumour to the effect that the Princess had escaped, Du 
Vouldy wrote every day to Paris, and to the Cardinal in Burgundy, to 
the effect that he could answer for it that both the Princess and the 
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young Duke were safe at Chantilly, for that he was in the habit of 
seeing them every day, and at all hours of the day. 

When Du Vouldy had had these interviews with the personages to 
whom he had been sent, he was taken to admire the beautiful gardens 
and walks of Chantilly, was feasted, and kept amused while the Prin- 
cesses and their friends held another council. The first thing done 
was to put into Lenet’s hands the letters which the royal messenger 
had delivered to the ladies. The contents of the two letters were 
very nearly identical. The Princesses were informed that their 
longer stay at Chantilly was deemed “prejudicial to the King’s 
affairs,” that the person who was the bearer of the letters had his 
orders, and that the ladies and the young Duke must accompany him 
whither he should lead them. Lenet thought that he perceived also 
from some phrases in the letter, that it was the purpose of Mazarin 
to seize Montrond also; and this of course made it appear to him 
more than ever expedient to have the Princess there to secure the 
loyalty of the garrison. 

When Lenet had read the letters a general discussion commenced. 
“But,” says the arch-conspirator, “since there was no time to lose for 
the execution of the plan I had conceived, and as I perceived that 
they were all inclined to talk, I interrupted the second who spoke, 
and briefly explained my own plan.” 

Lenet had for some time past foreseen that matters might come to the 
pass at which they now were, and had made his preparations accord- 
ingly. His plan, in a word, was that the younger Princess should 
escape with her son that same night. Everything, he urged, de- 
pended upon securing the persons of the Princess and her son, and 
every hour they remained where they were increased the danger of 
their falling into the hands of their enemies. 

“The Princess Dowager interrupted me, and asked, in a sour tone, 
where I proposed to lead them. ‘To Montrond, Madame,’ said I. 
‘And I flatter myself that I shall bring them thither in all safety.’ 
The old lady answered, with much anger in her manner, that I should 
cause them all to be taken prisoners. ‘ We are that already, Madame,’ 
said 1; ‘and if we are arrested en route, we cannot be worse off 
than we are now.’” 

All those who were present hastened to express their concurrence 
with this view except the Dowager. She did not like to attempt the 
journey (and, indeed, Lenet had no intention of taking her), and 
she did not like to be left behind. It was pointed out to her how 
necessary it was that she should remain to keep Du Vouldy in his 
error for a day or two; and Lenet reminded her, besides, that it had 
been before determined that she should go to Paris to present a 


petition to Parliament praying the intervention of that body for the 
release of her son. 
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At last she was persuaded. And then Lenet let them know that 
his proposal was that they should start that same night at eleven 
o'clock. There was no little amazement and bustle and alarm. But 
the younger Princess held firm to her promises, and made no objec- 
tion. All was got ready with the utmost possible expedition and 
secrecy. Du Vouldy was safe in the apartment which had been 
assigned to him, somebody—old Dalmas probably—having been told 
off for the duty of drinking with him and keeping him engaged till 
bed-time. Lenet had some time previously caused a plain carriage 
without any arms on the panels to be prepared, as well as several 
suits of grey livery unmarked by any distinctive sign. This car- 
riage, drawn by two horses, was ordered to be in readiness in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the house, and four other horses were 
sent into the forest, having been taken out of the stable as if to be 
led to water, the harness being carried out secretly by another way. 

When all was ready it was found that the Princess had packed a 
very valuable service of gold plate in a chest, which she proposed to 
have tied on behind the carriage. But to this Lenet objected, 
peremptorily telling her that they had to think of the safety of 
something more valuable than gold plate, which the weight of the 
latter might jeopardize! Then the fluttered young wife made a 
little bit of an harangue, which she deemed the solemnity of the 
occasion required. She divided the trinkets she had about her person 
among the ladies who were to accompany her, like one who was about 
to quit the world. ‘To Lenet she gave a watch, which she took from 
her side, telling him not to forget her, and, above all, to remember 
that she confided to him what she had dearest and most valuable in 
all the world—her son; that he was always to bear in mind that, 
whatever might betide, the young Duke was not to be trusted to the 
hands of the Spaniards, or of the Huguenots, or, above all, of the 
Due de Bouillon. Her cousin, the Duc de Saint-Simon, on the other 
hand, might be trusted implicitly. 

Lenet, nervous and anxious to be off, cut her short with the assur- 
ance that he would act faithfully in any circumstance and according 
to the circumstances, and would keep her informed of everything . . . 
as far as he could. 

Then there was much embracing and tear-shedding among the 
ladies who were to go and those who were to stay in the Chateau, and 
an infinitude of caresses to be bestowed on the little Duke, who was 
dressed as a little girl for the occasion, in a maniere trés-agréable ; 
Lenet standing by the while, and every instant becoming more and 
more impatient. At last, after “des plewrs et des gémissemens ineroy- 
ables,” he got them off—on foot, that is to say, for the carriage was 
waiting in the forest. The Princess, the Comtesse de Tourville, her 


pretty and clever daughter the Comtesse de Gouville, and a Madame 
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de Changrand, passed from the Chateau into the garden, and thence 
by a private door into the park, and so to the open forest, where the 
carriage was awaiting them. Bourdelot, the physician, who acted also 
as the young Duke’s tutor, the squire La Roussiére, and two servants, 
Fleury and Vialard, the latter of whom carried the Duc d’Enghien 
in his arms, prepared to run with him, while the others prevented 
pursuit in case of an attack in the forest, made their way by another 
route to the same place of rendezvous. Lenet himself, after seeing 
them off, together with two other tried friends of the family, and the 
grooms, took a different road, in order to avoid the suspicions that 
might be aroused by the travelling of so large a body of persons. 

All went well during the night. Lenet, with his party, reached 
the Porte Saint-Denis, at Paris, at the same time that the carrriage 
with the ladies and the child in it, and the four above-named men on 
horseback escorting them, reached the Porte Saint-Martin, And all 
had joined at the appointed rendezvous in Paris by four o'clock in the 
morning. The somewhat hazardous task of getting clear out of Paris 
was accomplished before daylight; and a fresh carriage and horses, 
ordered from the Condé stables in Paris, met them at Juvisi—now a 
station on the Orleans railroad. During the entire journey all those 
on horseback rode two-and-two together, but not at so great distance: 
as to lose sight of each other or of the carriage. When they stopped 
for refreshment they went to different hostelries, and avoided all 
appearance of knowing each other. Madame de Tourville called her- 
self Madame de la Vallée, and all those in the carriage passed for 
her family. 

Thus they arrived at four o'clock in the afternoon of that day, the 
12th of April, at. Augerville-la-Riviére, where the President Perrault, 
who had been arrested at the same time that the Princes were, and 
shared their captivity, had a mansion. Lenet had counted on finding 
at Augerville the carriage and horses of the President, and pursuing 
the journey by their means all: the night. But the horses had been 
sold during their master’s imprisonment—“ contrary,” says Lenet, 
“ to orders which I had given when I first conceived the idea of taking 
the Princesses from Chantilly to Montrond ;’"—orders, which illustrate 
curiously the absolute captainship of everything concerning Condé’s 
affairs which Lenet assumed as soon as the Princes were in durance, 
and the ideas of the time, which made it a matter of course that all 
the goods and chattels of the friends of the family—or servants of the 
family, as the language of that day styled them—should be held to 
be at the service of the Prince if his needs required them, 

The President’s horses had been sold, however; and the anxious 
party were obliged to remain at his house for the night. 

Very early the next morning, the 13th, they were again en route, 
and soon reached Choissy-aux-Loges, where another “servant” of the 
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Prince, Bellegarde, lived. He was absent, and, says Lenet, “TI would 
not permit his wife to receive the Princess, for fear it might injure her 
husband. But she met the fugitive at ‘a hermitage ’—<e., a sort 
of summer-house in the grounds—and there offered anything that 
she could possibly do for her service, and supplied us with fresh relays 
of horses, which were extremely acceptable.” 

It was necessary to pass the Loire at Sully, the place from which 
Henry the Fourth’s great minister took his name. And this passing 
of the ferry was rather a critical affair, as it necessarily caused delay, 
and a gathering of people, and the quitting of her carriage by the 
Princess. The ladies were rowed over in a small boat; but as the 
bringing across of the carriage and horses was a much longer affair, 
the ladies had to wait on the farther bank of the stream. “We all 
sat about upon the stones on the bank as if we had been of equal 
condition ; and in order to guard against all suspicion of that of the 
Princess, she sat on my knees.” The bringing across of a carriage, 
and so many horses and people, caused a considerable crowd to 
assemble ; and presently, all of a sudden, Lenet heard a voice call to 
him by name. He strove to make the person who had addressed him 
believe that he was mistaken, declaring that he knew nothing of any 
M. Lenet. But the stranger, who turned out to be a valet of the 
Due de Sully, said he knew him perfectly well, as well as the Princess, 
and begged to be allowed to speak a few words to him in private. 
Lenet having stepped aside with him, the man told him that he knew 
perfectly well each person in the suite of the Princess, and that he 
understood entirely that the Princess was escaping from the hands of 
the Court party; adding that his master had no wish but to serve the 
Princess in any way in his power, and offering eighteen thousand 
francs, which the Duke had just received from his tenants. When this 
was told to the Princess she took a ring from her finger, and gave it to 
the man, saying, however, that she had no need to accept his master’s 
kind offers. ‘I longed, however, to accept the money,” says Lenet, 
“for we were much in want of it, our finances being reduced to about 
five hundred pistoles, which the Princess had, and twenty thousand 
francs which I had got together; partly by borrowing them and partly 
by the sale of some plate.” After this incident they got on the same 
afternoon as far as Argent, in the province of Berri, where the Sieur 
de Clermont, an old “servant” of the Prince, had a house. Clermont, 
who was the father-in-law of the governor of the fortress of Montrond, 
gave them horses throughout the night, sent on in relays every four 
leagues. Thus they reached, on the morning of the 14th, a chateau 
within sight of Bourges, belonging to another friend, the Sieur de 
Rhodes. There the Princess dined, changed horses, and sent back 
Madame de Bellegarde’s carriage, with a letter of thanks. And at 
midnight of that day, the 14th, they all arrived safely at Montrond, 
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having made the journey, as Lenet remarks, with a rapidity greater 
than could have been deemed possible, considering that it was made 
in a carriage, “with a lady and child of such a rank, and without 
having sent on any relays along the road.” 

The Princess remained at Montrond till the 8th of the following 
May; and the life at the Chateau during those weeks, as described by 
Lenet, who was the soul and mainspring of all the tangled web of 
intrigue, which made the business of the existence of every one of the 
party, is very characteristic of the curious state of French society at 
that period. 

The first business is to send out letters—all under the direction of 
Lenet—to all the friends and connections of the family to ascertain 
how far each is prepared or can be persuaded to support the Princes 
against the government—.e., against the Queen Regent and Mazarin ; 
for all parties professed themselves most loyal subjects of the young 
King. Numberless messengers were arriving continually—for it was 
dangerous to write—from different grands seigneurs, some professing 
to be ready at any moment for anything that it might be proposed to 
attempt in favour of the illustrious prisoners; others temporizing, and 
disposed to wait and see whether the party of the Princes acquired 
consistency and force. The Duc de Saint-Simon was prepared to offer 
the Princess and her son a safe asylum in his chateau, if they would 
accept it, but thought that he must wait awhile before overtly taking 
part in arms against the Court. This offer was just the reverse of 
what Lenet wanted. He much preferred that the Princess should 
trust for personal safety to her own house, but was anxious that the 
Duke should declare himself. “Another person’s house,” remarks 
lawyer Lenet, “is never so safe as your own; because such a guest: 
as the Princess, and still more the young Duke her son, is always 
liable to be made to serve as the price of a reconciliation with the 
government if things should go amiss.” 

La Rochefoucauld, for his part, was ready for anything ; but as his 
sole motive was to please the Duchesse de Longueville, he could not 
be trusted to do anything which did not come immediately under her 
eyes, or which had the result of removing him from her. 

At the same time, all that was necessary to render Montrond im- 
pregnable was to be got together as quietly and secretly as possible. 
And at the same time the suspicions and fears of the Queen Regent 
and the Cardinal are to be lulled to sleep as far as possible. The 
Princess writes a letter to Anne of Austria, in which her flight from 
Chantilly to Montrond is justified cleverly enough, and yet with an 
effrontery of pretence that is amusing. She had received, she said, 
the King’s orders not to remain at Chantilly; and as the state of her 
mother-in-law’s health made it impossible for her to travel at that 
monent, she, the young Princess, had thought it best to lose no time 
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in showing her eagerness to obey the King’s orders, and had therefore 
left Chantilly, and thought that the most proper place for her retire- 
ment, so long as His Majesty’s displeasure against her husband should 
unhappily last, was her husband’s own house of Montrond; that her 
one object during her stay there would be to remain in such perfect 
tranquillity as should give proof that nothing was further from her or 
her husband’s thoughts than to give trouble or cause of displeasure to 
the King’s government in any way. She added indignant complaints 
of the Comte de Saint-Aignan, who had been appointed governor for 
the King in Burgundy after the imprisonment of Condé. This Saint- 
Aignan showed his zeal by continually riding over the country with a 
band of cavalry two hundred strong, spying and intercepting those who 
came to or from Montrond; and had said, as had been reported to the 
Princess, that if he could have caught her on her journey, he would 
have cut her escort to pieces, even if he had not arrested her and her 
son. This letter was sent by the Sieur Blanchefort, who had been one 
of the party on the occasion of the flight from Chantilly, and who was 
a perfectly trusted “ servant” of the family. He remained at Paris to 
watch over the interests of the Princes there, but sent his son back to 
Montrond with letters to the Princess and to Lenet, detailing the 
result of his mission. He had been received in the kindest manner 


both by the Queen Regent and by Mazarin. He found Anne perfectly 
well informed of all the circumstances of the journey from Chantilly 
to Montrond. She talked them over with him, and laughed heartily 
at them. Here is the letter which she sent to the Princess: 


“My Cousin, Le Sieur de Blanchefort has given me your letter written 
from Montrond on the 20th. And as that is one of the places which the 
King, my son, gave you the choice of as a residence—(N.B. There had been 
no word of any such choice offered)—I will not stop to notice anything 
that might be to be said as to the manner of your journey thither. Iam 
sure that on reflection you will not think it so strange, as you seem to do, 
that the Comte de Saint-Aignan should have behaved as he has. Being com- 
mandant for the King in the province, he had every reason to be astonished 
to see a person of your condition travelling as it were in secret, and enter- 
ing a strong fortress with my cousin the Duc d’Enghien, and unaccom- 
panied by the person whom the King had designated for that duty, and 
moreover without my cousin your mother-in-law, who had received the 
same order that you had. But that will be remedied now by the in- 
structions which have been sent to him respecting the intentions of the 
King, and by the orders he has received to respect and honour you; in 
such sort that it only remains for me to assure you on my own part, that, 
dwelling with my cousin the Duc d’Enghien at Montrond, after such 
fashion that nothing passes there of a nature opposed to the interests of 
the King’s service, you will be not only in perfect safety, but I will on 
every occasion give you proofs of my protection and good will—ANNE.” 


The letter from Blanchefort to Lenet brought equally favourable 
and kind assurances from the Cardinal. 
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Yet both the Queen Regent and the Cardinal knew very well that 
the wife of the Prince they had imprisoned was at Montrond for no 
other purpose than to attempt to raise the standard of civil war in the 
country! They told her that she might remain at Montrond, know- 
ing very well all the time that it would require the work of a regular 
siege to get her out of it! But in all these transactions it is very 
plain that neither party sought to push the other to extremity ; 
neither acted as if they were fully and seriously in earnest. ‘There is 
a strange, unreal air over it all, as if they were all at play, and doing 
it all—conspiring, and governing, and rebelling—for make-believe. 
And yet the results that hung in the balance seem to have been serious 
enough. It was quite on the cards that that little Duc d’Enghien 
might have become sovereign of France instead of that other child for 
whom, under the name of Louis the Fourteenth, Anne of Austria and 
Mazarin were with difficulty steering the state bark among shoals and 
quicksands of all sorts. There was a vast deal of disaffection in the 
country, especially in the south, and in the important city and parlia- 
ment of Bordeaux. And there was in every part of the country a 
dangerous amount of hatred and contempt for the Cardinal. Condé 
was popular. He had rendered great services to France of the kind 
which Frenchmen most highly appreciate. He had acquired a de- 
servedly high military reputation. Anne and Mazarin did succeed in_ 
preserving the throne for Louis the Fourteenth, while the country 
was demoralizing itself in such sort as to render possible the excess of 
despotism he was able to establish. But assuredly it was possible 
enough that things might have turned out otherwise. Yet the strug- 
gles seem all of them to have been fought with the gloves on. This 
one special episode of the imprisonment of the Princes did not end 
without results that might very well have changed all the subsequent 
course of French history. 

One or two notices of occurrences at Montrond during those weeks 
of the Princess’s residence there in the spring of 1650 are worth 
picking out as illustrative of the manners and morals of the time. 

Great numbers of persons—friends of the family, or those who 
wished to be considered such—came on one errand or pretence or 
another to Montrond; there were arrivals every day; and the 
Princess was, of course, desirous of conciliating as many persons as 
possible, and of getting together as numerous a garrison for her strong- 
hold as was possible, without exciting too much suspicion. But in 
selecting proper subjects for this latter purpose, it was necessary to 
act with much caution; and the Princess could not venture to permit 
all those who came thither, and would fain have remained there, to do 
so. She made a rule, therefore, which, in order to give as little offence 
as possible, was made general, that no guests should stay at Montrond 
more than twenty-four hours. One day—it was the 27th of April— 
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four young men arrived at Montrond—the Comtes de Meille, de Cler- 
mont, de Guitaud, and de Lorges. They were all officers of Condé's, 
who had made part of the garrison of Bellegarde, which had capitu- 
lated to Mazarin. Of course they blamed the capitulation in the 
strongest terms—had been, as far as they were concerned, all for con- 
tinuing the struggle. They bitterly complained that they had no 
opportunity of showing their mettle, and proving their zeal for the 
service of the Princess by their deeds. They were well received, made 
‘welcome for four-and-twenty hours, and graciously thanked for all 
they had not done, but declared themselves ready to do, and for a large - 
budget of news as to all that was going on in the country. 

But on the following morning they were given to understand that 
their best mode of serving the Prince would be to go each to his own 
home, and wait there till they should be summoned to the standard of 
Condé. ‘They would fain have remained at Montrond. 

They all four, says Lenet, quitted Montrond with great reluctance.. 
It is very easy to imagine that these young noble soldiers of fortune— 
which at that day meant soldiers with no fortune—found living at 
Montrond at the charge of the Princess much more pleasant in many 
ways than living at their own in the comfortless feudal chiteaux which 
were their provincial homes. But there was, as Lenet explains, another 
reason, which made them especially unwilling to move from Mont- 
rond. One of the party of ladies in the coach on the memorable night 
of the flight from Chantilly, it will be remembered, was the Marquise 
de Gouville, the daughter of Madame de Tourville, the chaperone of 
the party. Now it would seem that all four of the young men in 
question were so sensible of the charms and attractions of the young 
Marquise, that although they had been only twenty-four hours in the 
house with her, they were extremely reluctant to leave her. Natu- 
rally enough, says Lenet, for she was assuredly very beautiful, full of 
wit, and only eighteen ! 

“The great friendship,” says Lenet, “that bound me to the late 
M. de Tourville, her father, one of the bravest soldiers and most adroit 
courtiers that I ever met with, as well as my strong regard for Madame, 
her mother, placed me on terms of great familiarity with her, and 
caused her to have so much confidence in me that she did not conceal 
from me any of the offers of service (i.e. love propositions) that were 
made to her.” It will be observed that Lenet says no word about 
any friendship for the Marquis de Gouville. Indeed, we hear nothing 
about him. No doubt he was taking his part in the huge mad dance 
in some part of it far away from the se¢ in which his wife was 
figuring. 

The charming young Marquise had confided to Lenet, while they 
were still at Chantilly, the passion that Boutteville, afterwards the 
Duc de Luxembourg, and the Chevalier de Gramont, had felt for her 
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the preceding winter; and now, with the same charming naiveté, she 
confessed that all four of their late visitors had made propositions to 
her, “ during the two days* they had remained in the house with her.” 
She confessed that she found De Clermont clever, De Lorges tender, 
and Guitaud amiable and gallant. But De Meille did not please her. 
“* Indeed he was not generally liked,” adds Lenet, excusing his beautiful 
young friend. The tone in which he moralizes the anecdote with the 
tribute of a sigh to the transient nature of all human things is 
delicious: “They were all four friends,” he says, “and of the same 
age. They became rivals without knowing it. And they all took 
their departure on the 27th, each believing that his passion had been 
favourably listened to !” 

And the young beauty was orly eighteen! Truly all that the 
conspirator-lawyer, her confidant, says of her talent and cleverness 
must have been well deserved ! 

In relating this anecdote Lenet excuses himself for not describing 
the beauty of the Marquise de Gouville at greater length, by telling us 
that he could not have refrained from doing so, had it not been that 
all his heart was occupied by another, “ who at that time was the cause 
of all his joys and all his pains.” This object of the elderly married 
lawyer's affections was that Mademoiselle ‘“‘Gerbier” (could the 
name have been Gambier ?) whom they had left at Chantilly charged 
with the duty of counterfeiting the Princess and deceiving Du Vouldy, 
which she discharged to such perfection. “She was an English girl,” 
continues Lenet, “full of talent and amiability; a brunette, with a 
charming and graceful figure, brilliant eyes, a lovely mouth, and a 
ready and quick wit. I had let her know what I felt for her ever 
since we were at Saint-Germain together. I began my intimacy with 
her by teaching her Italian.” 

Whether Madame Lenet, left with the children in the dull town of 
Dijon, may have had any notion that there was anything objection- 
able in the fact that the young English maid-of-honour was the cause 
of all her husband’s joys and pains, is not so clear. But it is abun- 
dantly evident that the respectable magistrate himself, with his fifty 
years or thereabouts on his shoulders, had not the remotest notion, 
either that he should not have made love to the young lady, or even 
that there was any reason for not letting all the world know it! 

Those days at Montrond were, no doubt, more exciting as the plot 
thickened and Lenet’s schemes drew nearer to their dénouement ; 
but they could hardly have been so delightful (unless to La Gouville) 
as those quieter days amid the lovely gardens and woods of Chantilly. 


* This seems in contradiction with the before-mentioned rule of twenty- 
four hours. But we must suppose that this was construed so as only to 
forbid a second night at the Chateau; that the gallant cavaliers were at 
Montrond two days and one night. 
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Like them, however, the Montrond episode came quickly to its end ; 
and the Princess found herself called on to make another moonlight 
flitting. On the 8th of May it was decided that things were suffi- 
ciently advanced to make it desirable that the Princess should show 
herself among her friends in the disaffected province of Guienne. 
And then the intrigues of Lenet and Condé’s other friends produced 
their fruit in the rebellion of Bordeaux and the siege of that city by 
the forces of the Court. The siege was successful; and yet was so 
only in such measured degree, like so many others of the struggles of 
that day, that the upshot was that Mazarin found himself obliged to 
give the Princes their liberty. 

But from the time the standard of revolt was raised at Bordeaux, 
the sequel of the story was enacted on a stage and on a scale that 
make it a part of the general history of France, to be read in the 
pages of all the historians. 
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Che Royal Commission, and the Stock Exchange. 


Tue appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the origin, 
objects, &c., of the London Stock Exchange, and the mode of trans- 
acting business in it, will not in all probability terminate as the Foreign 
Loans Committee did, in exposing a vast number of malpractices, but 
simply add to the want of confidence in men and things which 
now unfortunately exists, and which is alike detrimental to public 
and private interests. The disastrous effects of a want of confi- 
dence are incalculable, and extend far beyond the sphere of its 
immediate cause ; for, besides paralysing the trade and commerce of 
the country, such want of confidence casts a slur not on the 
Exchange only, but on those who are associated with it; the inno- 
cent are confounded with the guilty, and the character and interests 
of the many are made to suffer for the misdeeds of a few. 

Everything that the public interests required might have been 
obtained by a bill in Parliament which would make illegal any proved 
defects in the rules and regulations of the Stock Exchange, but to 
set in motion such a ponderous machine as a Royal Commission to 
collect, evidence in order to sustain the bill of indictment Mr. Yorke 
has brought against the Stock Exchange and its committee can 
only result in disaster. When we consider the enormous amount 
of irrelevant evidence ready to be offered by the victims of their own 
folly, and the small amount of relief that can be afforded by the 
Stock Exchange Committee, the weakness of the Government in 
granting such a machinery as a Royal Commission will be found to 
be as great a waste of power as to employ the 100-ton gun to shoot 
@ tomtit. 

It is admitted that the Foreign Loans Committee was one of 
the most able that ever sat—that its exposure of the frauds which 
were committed by certain loan contractors may lead to a public 
good. But the good so far is in the future, while a complete de- 
struction of public confidence in all foreign loans has ensued, together 
with a panic which has caused enormous losses to the public— 
besides a stagnation in business and consequent falling off in the 
revenue, and an amount of litigation which has brought our Courts 
of Judicature to a dead lock. ‘The exposure was a case of “Fiat 
justitia, ruat coelum” with a vengeance, and it has fallen chiefly 
on innocent persons. 


Now, had the Foreign Loans Committee recommended a state 
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prosecution of the contractors with the object of making them disgorge 
their ill-gotten gains for the benefit of their victims, then indeed 
something practical might have arisen from the labours of the com- 
mittee, and it is not too much to assert that with the exception of the 
plunderers themselves, the members of the Stock Exchange, which 
number 2,000, with their 1,200 clerks, would have unanimously 
approved of such a vigorous proceeding; for, taking the Stock 
Exchange as a body, they will compare favourably with any other 
business or trading community in the kingdom, for the integrity, 
ability, and despatch with which they conduct the transactions 
entrusted to them. 

With these preliminary observations, we now propose to examine 
the articles of indictment brought by Mr. Yorke and other Members 
of Parliament against the Stock Exchange, not only with a view of 
testing their validity and accuracy, but with a sincere desire to devise 
a practical remedy for the evils of which they complain. Un- 
fortunately it is much easier to condemn an evil than to find a 
remedy; and the Stock Exchange may discover that the remedy 
recommended will be worse than the disease. By Mr. Yorke'’s 
admission, it would be most injurious to the public interests to 
throw impediments in the way of transacting business in securities, 
which, according to“ ‘ Fenn on the Funds,’ amount to £4,550,000,000 
sterling, enumerated in an official list which includes over 1,300 
classes of securities.” 

We will now proceed to the articles of indictment brought by 
Mr. Yorke, and endeavour to give them an impartial answer. 


Article 1. 


A broker performed double functions: first, towards the promoters 
of a scheme ; and secondly, as an agent for clients. 


Answer. 


This may be occasionally true, but is not applicable to the vast 
majority of brokers, nor to the Stock Exchange. The promoters 
of a scheme may be the broker's clients, and may have other clients ; 
but they have no power to compel clients to invest in any scheme. — 


Article 2. 


Jobbers were prepared to “make a price” in the securities they 
dealt in—the margin between the price at which the jobber was 
— to sell, and that at which he was prepared to buy being his 
profit. 
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Answer. 


This is a great public convenience, and facilitates business ; but 
jobbers would be very much obliged to Mr. Yorke if he could prove 
his words—the fact being that the jobber runs the risk of the price 
rising or falling immediately after he concludes a bargain ; his profit 
often depends on his being able to undo his bargain at a profit. 


Article 3. 


No less than five-sixths of the business of the Stock Exchange were 
time bargains, and thereby opposed to its legitimate business. 


Answer. 


The public employ the broker to buy and sell for time ; business for 
time is legitimate, and a convenience to the public,—in fact business 
could not be carried on without time bargains. For, as Mr. Yorke 
admits, “But for the machinery of the Stock Exchange, no doubt, 
brokers would have to hunt for customers, and it would be more 
difficult to make bargains. Were it not for the competition the dealer 
would be able to fix his own price.” 

We answer exactly so, and therefore the machinery is alike bene- 
ficial to the public, the broker, and the jobber. 


Article 4. 


“ But,” observes Mr. Yorke, “ sometimes in small transactions 7¢ was 


possible there might be collusion between the dealer and the broker, 
and the public would be the victims.” 


Answer. 
The best answer to this serious accusation as to possibilities is 
by Mr. Yorke himself: 


“In justice to the committee, he must say their operations were 
directed to prevent this being done ; but it was exceedingly difficult to 
provide against it.” 

We may add if collusion to defraud were proved, those concerned 
in it would at once be expelled from the house. 


Article 5. 


“The committee” (observes Mr. Yorke) “had absolute power of 
reprimanding, suspending, or expelling any member by a majority of 
two-thirds in a committee with a quorum of twelve. Its powers were 
employed in dealing with mock bargains, the treatment of bankrupt 
members, &c. 


“In the case of Mr. Cooke it had been suggested to divide his 
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assets among he members of the Stock Exchange, ignoring the world 
(query creditors) outside, but Mr. Registrar Pepys decided against 
this course, and the Lords Justices confirmed his decision.” 


Answer. 


Mr. Yorke omitted to state that the member must be guilty of 
improper conduct before he can be expelled by the Committee. 

Perhaps Mr. Yorke will explain what he means by mock bargains, 
as regards Mr. Cooke’s case. As a matter of fact Mr. Registrar 
Pepys decided that the money being divided by the Stock Exchange 
before Mr. Cooke had committed an act of bankruptcy the Court 
could not reclaim it ; but on an appeal the Lords Justices reversed this 
decision, and the Stock Exchange creditors had to refund the money 
with costs, but the Stock Exchange contend that their members have a 
right to set off the differences the defaulter has to receive from members 
against the losses or differences he has to pay to them. This has 
always been their custom, and they have appealed from the decision 
of the Lords Justices to the House of Lords. 


Article 6. 


~The Stock Exchange was also a joint stock company; it was not 
registered ; but the building belonged to the members ; they subscribed, 


made profits, and partook of those profits as shareholders, 


Answer. 


The Stock Exchange is not bound to register their shares, not being 
a limited liability company. The Stock Exchange building belongs 
to the shareholders, who elect managers and trustees. Brokers and 
jobbers apply for admission to the building as members, and pay 
entrance and admission fees, and likewise have to find sureties for 
their respectability. The members elect their committee, and are 
bound to obey the rules and regulations of that committee, who are 
elected every 20th March, which rules are framed for the benefit of 
the members and the public. 

The public who are not members are not permitted to enter the 
building, which, with other property, has cost £232,000, and returns 
£10 10s. per cent. to the shareholders, whose association is regulated 
by a deed, and consequently not by the Limited Liability Companies 
Acts of 1862 and 1867. 

There is nothing to prevent Parliament passing a law to make any 
rule or regulation of the Stock Exchange illegal consistently with the 
rights of property. 

Article 7. 


Mr. Yorke observed, “ That the house was haunted by ‘ adventurers, 
Jews, Greeks, &c. Hence it had been freely canvassed among those 
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who felt the discredit of this state of things whether it would not. be 
better ¢f the Stock Exchange should be abolished, and all privileges 
taken from the stock-broking trade. As at present constituted the 
Stock Exchange was the most perfect organization for speculation, 
owing to the relations existing between the jobbers and the brokers.” 

“There might be collusion between the two; he imagined there 
often was when the public was victimised.” 


Answer. 


The public, and especially Mr. Yorke, should peruse the following 
rules and regulations of the Stock Exchange, and judge whether 
its members who are admitted under them can be called “ad- 
venturers,” “organisers of speculation,’ “makers of fictitious bar- 
gains,” or “ victimizers of the public by collusion :” 


“ Rule 20. Every applicant for admission previously to being balloted for 
must be recommended, by three members of not less than four years’ standing, 
who have fulfilled all their engagements. Each recommender must engage to pay 
seven hundred and fifty pownds to the creditors of the applicant, in case the 
latter shall be declared a defaulter within two years from the date of his 
admission. 

“If any of the recommenders be indemnified, the liability of it shall con- 
tinue for three years; but no applicant shall be eligible unless two of his 
recommenders be un-indemnified. No member shall be surety for more 
than three new members at the same time. 

“21. No foreigner shall be admissible unless he shall have been naturalised 
for a period of two years. 

«992. A notice of each application with the names of the recommenders, 
stating whether they are, or expect to be, indemnified, shall be posted in the 
Stock Exchange at least eight days before the applicant can be balloted for. 

«23. Members are required to have such personal knowledge of applicants 
whom they recommend, and of their past and present circumstances, as shall 
satisfy the committee as to their eligibility. 

“24, Any recommender of a new member, who at the time of such member’s 
admission shall have avowed that he was not, and that he did not expect to 
be indemnified; and who shall subsequently receive an indemnity, shall, 
in the event of the new member failing within the time of his liability, be 
compelled to pay to the creditors any sum so received in addition to the 
amount for which he originally became surety. 

“25. An applicant may be recommended by a firm; but not by two 
members of the same firm; nor by two members one of whom is authorised 
clerk to the other; nor by a member whose authorised clerk the applicant 
may be, nor by a member whose sureties are still liable. 

“28. No applicant for admission who has been a bankrupt, or has passed 
through the Insolvent Court, or has compounded with his creditors, shall 
be eligible, unless he should have paid six and eightpence in the pound; 
nor then, until two years after he ha& obtained his official discharge or 
fulfilled the conditions of his deed of composition, unless he should have 
paid his debts in full: and no applicant having more than once been a 
bankrupt, or insolvent, or compounded with his creditors, shall be eligible 
for admission, until he shall have paid in full.” 
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It will be found, whenever this article of the indictment comes to 
be seriously discussed before the Royal Commission, that in this free 
country no distinction may be drawn between nationalities or religious 
persuasions ; all are equal before the law, provided they conform to it. 
Neither could the Stock Exchange Committee draw a prohibitory line, 
nor dub any men adventurers, whether Jews, Greeks, or Christians, 
provided they conform to the rules and regulations, both as candidates 
for admission, and as members of the institution when elected. 

Mr. Yorke may rest assured that the Legislature will not deprive 
the stock-broking trade of any right they may possess so long as 
the brokers obey the law. 

The Stock Exchange Committee force no one to become a member 
of their house. If the public are dissatisfied with the rules and regu- 
lations they have adopted for the protection of the public interests, 
and their own, it is open for them to establish a new association, with 
better rules and regulations, from which all adventurers, such as men 
with three sureties of £750 each are called, will be excluded; where 
no speculation will be permitted; where neither any Jew, Greek, or 
other naturalised foreigner will be admitted. 

With regard to collusion between brokers and jobbers, if brought 
before the Stock Exchange Committee they would compel redress, or 
expel the offenders, and the common law would punishthem. Rule 40 
expressly says, “‘ The committee will not sanction partnerships between a 
broker or a dealer ; nor will they allow the authorised clerks of brokers 
to act as dealers.” 

Article 8. 


“Many members of the committee were jobbers or brokers, some of 
them interested in the enterprise brought before the committee, and 
in many cases they had to decide judicially, and they were thence- 
forth tempted by their previous position to shut their eyes to fraud. 

“Their rules and requirements before granting a settlement and 
quotation were insufficient to secure the bona fides of a scheme. 

“They did not seem to appreciate the evils of the system, and were 
not fertile in resources in devising remedies. 

“The situation is virtually now what it was, when the Foreign Loans 
Committee made their report and offered a variety of suggestions, only 
one of which has been carried into effect.” 


Answer. 


As the members of the Stock Exchange consist of either brokers 
or jobbers, who elect their own committee, which is composed of a 
mixture of both, it is probable that a scheme may be brought before 
the committee in which some member may have an interest, and even 
if they abstained from voting on such occasions, they lay themselves 
open to the suspicion that they were biassed in its favour; the 
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members of committees of the House of Commons are sometimes 
placed in a similar position, but it would be monstrous to insinuate 
that any personal interests of their own would induce them éo shut 
their eyes to fraud. 

As for any committee of the Stock Exchange wilfully promoting 
a fraudulent company, they are no more capable of so doing than 
any committee of the House of Commons. It will be within our 
memories that precisely the same sort of vague accusations were brought 
against railway committees of that House when sitting in judgment 
on rival schemes. 

Probably the Royal Commission will suggest that members of all 
committees should in future sign a statutory declaration that they 
are not interested in any transaction on which they had to decide. 

The Stock Exchange Committee do not profess to be a body of 
detective police; they have taken effectual means to secure pro- 
tection for the public and the encouragement of all legitimate enter- 
prise, but they do not undertake to protect the public against 
swindling or against losing their money in unsuccessful loans or 
companies; and it is remarkable that no one has suggested that 
before any scheme or loan is considered at all by the Stock Exchange 
committee the public must have subscribed for two-thirds of its 
capital. As for the committee not appreciating the evils of the 
system and not being active in devising remedies, the same may be 
said of the Committee on Foreign Loans, and we seek in vain in the 
late debate for any practical suggestion on the part of those who 
obtained the appointment of the Royal Commission. 

As for the situation being virtually the same as when the Foreign 
Loans Committee reported, it is far worse; gloom and panic have 
seized the weak-kneed holders not only of shaky but of all foreign 
securities ; and since the day the report appeared, foreign bonds have 
continued to droop, and it is somewhat weak for the House of 
Commons to blame the Stock Exchange Committee for not carrying 
out their suggestions, when from the day the report of the Foreign 
Loans Committee appeared, all foreign loan contractors have dis- 
appeared, nor has any director of a jot stock company come before 
the committee of the Stock Exchange to give them a chance of carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the Foreign Loans Committee. And 
yet they are now threatened with the heavy artillery of a Royal Com- 
mission because they have done nothing, when in fact they have had 
nothing to do—in short, “Othello’s occupation’s gone.” Even the 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies has migrated to the Board of Trade 
they have become so “ limited.” 


Article 9. 
“The Stock Exchange is the promoter of speculation.” 
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Answer. 


What is speculation ? for, as Dean Stanley justly remarked to the 
students of St. Andrew’s, half the disputes in the religious world have 
arisen from the disputants not wnderstanding the meaning of the 
word they were disputing about. Turn we, therefore, to the dictionary 
for the precise meaning and definition of the word : 

“Speculation, s. A mental view; or scheme; thoughts formed by 
meditation.” 

Why, then, should the Stock Exchange be blamed and threatened, or 
placed, like the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, under the control 
of the Board of Trade, or annihilated altogether, for not interfering 
with the “ mental views,” or “ thoughts formed by meditation ” of those 
whose mental views and meditations have unfortunately led them to 
invest in wnprofitable, as well as profitable »dventures ? 

It the Royal Cummission is enabled to discover the precise moment 
when enterprise or investment ended, and speculation begins, they 
will have made a very great discovery; but if the dictionary defi- 
nition ot “speculation ” be correct, the result of speculation is enterprise 
emanating from thoughts formed by meditation, and is not, therefore, 
a@ survject tor reprobation. 

In a commercial country like England, to stop transactions which 
are to be settled at a future date, would simply be to put an end to 
our whole commercial system; and to declare time bargains illegal 
would have the same effect on our financial system. The very essence 
of financial and commercial greatness and success is freedom in 
transactions. It is in the futwre all look for gain, not in the im- 
mediate present. 

The committee of the Stock Exchange have been most severely 
blamed for not being suggestive, and in the debate which led to the 
appointment of the Royal Commission many accusations were made, 
but we search in vain for any suggestions to remedy the defects of 
the present system. You cannot protect the public, or make people 
prudent, or restrain them from buying and selling; it would be 
resented as an impertinent interference with the liberty of the 
subject. If advice enabled them to make money people would attribute 
their gain, not to advice given but to their own sagacity, but if they 
lost of course they would attribute it to a very different cause. The 
public blame the Stock Exchange for their losses, but they never give 
it credit for their gains. There are some good things let us hope among 
those four thousand five hundred millions of securities they hold; and 
with regard to the losses the public have sustained by foreign loans, let it 
be remembered that these losses arose not irom any defect in the rules 
and regulations of the Stock Exchange, but from the dishonesty of the 
governments who have contracted them, who first pawned and then 


seized upon the securities they pledged for their payment. 
VOL. L. 


2a 
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What more admirable rule could have been devised to bring dis- 
honest foreign governments to their senses, or proved more efficacious 
in protecting the publicand obtaining for them redress, than Rule 59 : 

“Rule 59. The committee will not recognise new bonds, stock, or any 
other securities issued by any foreign government that has violated the 
conditions of any previous public loan raised in this country unless it shall 
appear to the committee that a settlement of existing claims has been 
assented to by the general body of bondholders. Companies issuing such 
securities will be liable to be excluded from the official list.” 


Now, if the Committee on Foreign Loans had recommended for the 
protection of the public, First, That all foreign bonds held by the 
British public should be registered by the British public, in the 
Statistical Department of the Board of Trade, on the bondholders 
paying a registration fee of 2s. 6d. per cent. on the face value of the 
bonds, and that those bonds should be stamped with an official seal to 
be created for that purpose: Secondly, “That no minister of any 
foreign government which had violated the conditions of any public 
loan raised in this country should be allowed to be presented at 
Court, unless it should appear to the Lord Chamberlain that a settle- 
ment of existing claims had been assented to by the general body of 
bondholders,” the moral effect of such recommendations on repudiating 
governments would have been prodigious, like the effect (quoted by Sir 
Charles Russell) “of rubbing the hair of Her Majesty’s terrier the 
wrong way; though it would not Kill the fleas, still it would frighten 
them amazingly, lest some stronger measures might follow.” 

That the Stock Exchange are not wanting in proposing efficacious 
resolutions Rule 60 may be quoted as an example. 


“The committee will not until after the restoration of peace recognise or 
allow quotations of any loan raised by a power whilst at war with Great 


Britain.” 

This resolution was completely successful in preventing Russia 
from raising any loan during the Crimean War. Is it to be supposed, 
then, that a committee who could frame such efficacious resolutions as 
above quoted for the protection of the country’s and foreign bond- 
holders’ interests, would hesitate to pass resolutions to protect the 
public against fraud if they saw their way to do so? 

These considerations lead us to examine and to consider the 
validity of the complaints made in the House of Commons against 
the want of suggestiveness on the part of the committee and the 
inefficacy of the rules and regulations of the Stock Exchange, in 
regard to loans and shares, which seek an official quotation, and a 
special settling-day. 

It is best to give the rules as they at present exist : 

“124. Bargains in the scrip of anew loan or the shares of anew company 
are contingent on the appointment of a special settling-day. 

“125, The committee will appoint a special settling-day for transactions 
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in the scrip of a new loan, provided the requisite documents are in due 
order, that the issue is not in contravention of Rules 59 and 60, and that no 
allegation of fraud is substantiated. 

“ The application for a special settling-day for bargains in foreign, colonial, 
or other loans, must be laid before the secretary of the share and loan 
department, who shall give three clear days’ public notice previously to its 
being considered by the committee. 

“The application must be accompanied by the prospectus, by notarial 
copies, or translations, or other satisfactory evidence of the powers under 
which the loan is contracted, and by a certificate verified by the statutory 
declaration of the contractors or agents of the amount allotted to the public, 
and that the scrip or bonds are ready for delivery. 

“The committee will order the quotation of the scrip and bonds of a 
foreign, colonial, or other loan, the dividends on which are payable in this 
country, provided such loan has been publicly negotiated by tender, contract, 
or otherwise, and provided the bonds specify the amount and conditions of 
the loan, the powers under which it has been contracted, and the numbers 
and denominations of the bonds issued, and bear the autographic signature 
of the contractor, or properly authorised agent. 

“Bonds, the dividends of which are payable abroad may be quoted upon 
satisfactory proof of the amount created, and the official quotation in the 
country where issued. 

“127. The committee will appoint a special settling-day for the transactions 
in the shares of a new company, provided that no allegation of fraud be sub- 
stantiated ; that there has been no misrepresentation or suppression of 
material facts; that sufficient scrip or share are ready for delivery, and 
that no impediment exists to the settlement of the account. 

“128, The secretary to the share and loan department shall give one week’s 
notice to the Stock Exchange of any application for a special settling-day 
for transactions in the shares of a new company, previously to such appli- 
cation being submitted to the committee, and shall require the production 
of the following documents previously to such application being submitted 
to the committee, viz. : the prospectus ; the Act of Parliament ; the articles of 
association, or a certificate that the company is constituted upon the cost- 
book system under the Stannary laws; the original applications for shares ; 
the allotment book signed by the chairman and secretary to the company, 
and a certificate verified by the statutory declaration of the chairman and the 
secretary, stating the number of shares applied for and unconditionally 
allotted to the public, the amount of deposits paid thereon, and that such 
deposits are absolutely free from any lien; the bankers’ pass-book, and a 
certificate from the bankers stating the amount of deposits received. 

“129. The committee will order the quotation of a new company in the 
official list, provided that the company is of a bond fide character, and of 
sufficient magnitude and importance; that the requirements of the rule 
128 have been complied with, and that the prospectus has been publicly 
advertised, and agrees substantially with the Act of Parliament or the 
articles of association, and, in the case of limited companies, contains the 

" memorandum of association ; that it provides for the issue of not less than 
one-half of the capital and for the payment of ten per cent. upon the 
amount subscribed, and sets forth arrangements for raising the capital; 
whether by shares fully or partly paid up, ewith the amounts of each 
respectively, and also states the amount paid in money or otherwise to 
concessionaires, owners of property, or others on the formation of the 
company, or to contractors for works to be executed and the number of 
shares, if any, proposed to be conditionally allotted. That rye y of the 

ZA 
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whole nominal capital proposed to be issued have been applied for and 
unconditionally allotted to the public (shares reserved, or granted in lieu of 
the money payments to concessionaires, owners of property, or others not 
being considered to form part of such public allotment) ; that the articles of 
association restrain the directors from employing the funds of the company 
in the purchase of its own shares, and that a member of the Stock Exchange 
is authorized by the company to give full information as to the formation 
of the undertaking, and to be able to furnish the committee with all particu- 
lars they may require. 

“In cases where fully paid-up shares have been granted in lieu of money 
payments, an official certificate will be required that the contract providing 
for the issue of such shares has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies as prescribed by the 25th section of the Companies Amendment 
Act, 1867. 

“130. A company issuing or promising to issue new shares within twelve 
months after the first settling-day appointed by the committee, unless 
under special circumstances, shall be liable to exclusion from the official list. 

“The committee particularly caution brokers against giving the sanction 
of their names to the bringing out of any company without due inquiry as 
to the bona fides of its objects, the character of its promoters, directors, 
and concessionaires, and of the other persons connected therewith. Members 
disregarding this caution are liable to be dealt with in such manner as the 
case may require.” 


Now, after giving mature consideration to these rules and regula- 
tions for granting special settling-days and official quotation to new 
loans, shares, and stocks, the public will observe that all the Stock 
Exchange Committee engage to do is to see that the rules and 
regulations they have laid down, in order to obtain that special settling 
and official quotation, are strictly complied with. 

Those who blame the Stock Exchange for not protecting the public 
against fraud, and from losing their money, must remember, and this 
fact seems to have been lost sight of altogether by those who made 
such grave charges against the Stock Exchange in the House of 
Commons, that the public must subscribe for at least two-thirds of 
the whole nominal capital proposed to be issued, and they therefore 
must have become committed to the liabilities arising theretrom before 
the loan or scheme had appeared before the Stock Eachange Committee 
at all. 

The Stock Exchange has prohibited dealing in letters of allotment, 
and likewise in stocks, scrip, or shares, before allotment, and even after 
allotment, and before either a settling-day or a quotation was allowed 
the stringent rules and regulations previously quoted had to be 
falfilled. 

Mr. E. Stanhope, who made by far the most statesman-like, and it 
may be added business-like, speech against granting a Royal Com- 
mission, stated that " 


“The Foreign Loans Committee (of which he was one) examined all the 
most important members of the Stock Exchange and a great many other 
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witnesses on the subject, and they tried, as he could personally testify, to 
find a remedy for dealing with the evils of the Stock Exchange. But what 
was the result? They found that there had existed in the public mind a 
sort of idea that an insertion of shares and stocks in the official list of the 
Stock Exchange gave a sort of certificate of them; that the public believed 
there had been an investigation by the Stock Exchange before they allowed 
a quotation of shares and stocks; but evidence given before the committee 
abundantly showed that the public were altogether mistaken on these points. 
The committee found that the Stock _ Exchange was of opinion that its 
main function was to facilitate business; and he was bound to say that he 
believed there was no country in the world in which legitimate business 
was transacted with such facility and such certainty and convenience to 
all parties as upon the London Stock Exchange.” 


This is high testimony from such a quarter. Mr. Stanhope further 
added : 


“Tt appeared from the evidence that the London Stock Exchange so far 
from giving protection to the public left the public to make investigations 
for themselves. He (Mr. Stanhope) thought, above all, the great lesson of 
the inquiry by the committee was this, that the public could not rely upon 
the rules of the Stock Exchange, or of any public body, but must rely solely 
upon themselves.” 


This must be the conclusion of every statesman and man of 
business. The Foreign Loans Committee conclusively dealt with 
the subject, when they said in their report that the Stock Exchange 


could hardly be interfered with by Parliament without losing that 
freedom which was the life and soul of business. Now the Stock 
Exchange and the committee will be exonerated by any impartial 
tribunal from being the originators of the frauds which have 
been committed, or for the losses sustained by the public, yet 
there is no doubt that most of the transactions which are carried 
on in stocks and shares, whether they turn out ruinous or profitable, 
take place within the walls of the Stock Exchange, because there, 
and there only, the market for them is to be found. But it would 
be just as reasonable to charge the Jockey Club or Tattersall’s with 
the losses the public make by backing the wrong horse, as to blame 
the committee of the Stock Exchange for the losses the public 
sustain by investing in the wrong securities, or the brokers and 
jobbers for dealing in them. Doubtless, as in every other trade 
or business, frauds and dishonest and questionable transactions have 
taken place within the walls of the Stock Exchange, but without 
the cognisance either of the committee, or a vast and overwhelming 
majority of the members. The case of Mr. Sturdy was mentioned in 
the House of Commons, but the result of that case abundantly proved 
that had there been no rules and regulations of the Stock Exchange 
by which Mr. Sturdy was bound, and no committee to enforce them, 
and supposing that the bargain had been made outside the walls of the 
Stock Exchange, it is questionable whether Mr. Sturdy would have 
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had to submit as he did to the bargain being annulled. The result 
was that full justice was done to the principal, and poetical justice 
to the broker and jobber through the rough and ready machinery of 
the Stock Exchange. Had that case been tried befure the High 
Court of Justice it might have been decided, say two years hence, 
at a cost to the litigants of probably £2,000. Justice is an expensive 
luxury in England. 

The case of Mr. Sturdy which fortunately occurred before the 
question of the Royal Commission was involved, ought to convince the 
public that they can always obtain redress against any member of the 
Stock Exchange for any wrong they may have sustained by placing 
their case before the committee, and agreeing to abide by their 
decision. 

The present unsatisfactory state of affairs, however, affords an 
opportunity for suggesting to the Government. and especially to the 
House of Commons, a means of doing justice alike to the public and to 
the Stock Exchange, by passing an Act during the present session, 
which would do away with nine-tenths of the complaints which are 
made against the Stock Exchange. Let it be remembered that 
it is not asserted that the complaints are true, but that they are 
made. 

First.—That some of the brokers act both as brokers and jobbers, and 
that the bargains they make are not always done in the open market of 
the Stock Exchange, as they ought to be between brokers and jobbers. 

Secondly.—That because the public do not personally see the 
bargain transacted by reason of the Stock Exchange being closed 
against them, they suspect, because they have no means of proving it, 
that their business is actually done at the prices at which they buy or 
sell their securities. 

Thirdly—That brokers often do business on mistaken verbal 
authority, and often urge on principals to do business without a 
moment's consideration, and they are often persuaded to leave the 
transaction of any business to the broker’s discretion, or to leave limits 
which give the broker the opportunity or temptation to take an un- 
fair advantage. 

These are very vague allegations to justify legislation, but we all 
know, that the blame of being led into an unprofitable transaction 
is invariably laid upon “ somebody,” and we fear that the brokers of 
the Stock Exchange are those hypothetical “ somebodies” who have 
to bear the brunt of recommending all unlucky speculations. 

Now what is proposed for the Legislature to enact in order to 
prevent such accusations, is to place those connected with the Stock 
Exchange and Stock Exchange transactions on a proper footing : 

1. It it were possible, that every bargain in buying and selling Stock 
Exchange securities, whether transacted between principal and broker, 
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broker and jobber, or jobber and jobber, or between any other denomi- 
nation of dealers in them, whether the business was done in the Stock © 
Exchange or out of it, should take the form of a written contract, memo- 
randum or note, stating the securities bought or sold, the price at which 
they are bought and sold, the amount and description of the securities, 
and the name or names of the parties of whom they are bought and 
to whom sold ; and these contracts should bear a stamp equivalent in 
amount to one penny per hundred (1d. per cent.) of the nominal 
amount of the securities bought or sold, which appear in the contract. 

2. That every broker should receive from his principal a written 
order to purchase or sell any given security,such order to bear simply 
@ penny stamp, across which the principal should write his name. 

3. When the broker has executed his order, and hands in his 
contract to his principal, the broker would also hand in a duplicate, 
which would contain all the particulars set forth in No. 1 as above, 
on the stamp of which the principal might write these words, “I 
accept this contract,” which stamp shall amount to one penny per 
hundred of the nominal amount of every security bought or sold 
contained therein—the principal to pay the stamps on the duplicate 
contract, and the broker to pay those on the contract he hands in 
to his principal—across which the broker shall write his name. 

4, These contracts to be binding on all parties, and to be recognised 
as such in all courts of justice. 

5. The broker to hand to the jobber, and the jobber to the broker, 
when the bargain was checked, duplicate contracts duly stamped of 
the stock they have mutually bought or sold, and should any principal 
call on any jobber whose name has been handed into him as the buyer 
or seller, to confirm or deny the fact together with the price, he shall 
be bound to do so: and produce the contract showing the transaction. 

6. The jobbers mutually hand contracts of the stock or securities 
they buy or sell to each other, when the bargains are checked 
and duly stamped, with their names or those of the authorized 
clerks written across the stamp. If these things could be done, in 
other words, if we could hope for this commercial Utopia being created, 
then a great and lasting good would be effected, and the Stock 
Exchange exist in this wicked world, as a model of business and 
morals, 

This law would apply to every Stock Exchange in the United 
Kingdom. It will be a question for the Legislature to decide whether 
money bargains in British securities shall be liable to this tax. 

7. It is also suggested for the security of the public that no broker 
but a sworn broker authorized by the corporations of London and of the 
cities in which any Stock Exchange is situated, shall be permitted to 
buy or sell what are commonly called Stock Exchange Securities, and 
that the said corporations shall be held responsible for the character 
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cf the brokers they authorize, in such manner as Parliament may 
decide. 

8. So far as the London Stock Exchange is concerned, of whose 
affairs we are now more especially treating, a special committee ought 
to be elected from the trustees and managers of the Stock Exchange, 
who shall have power to expel any member of the Stock Exchange 
who shall transact brokerage business, who is not a sworn broker, 
duly authorized to transact Stock Exchange business by the Conperation 
of the City of London. 

§. No broker should be allowed to do time business on his own 
account, and he should be bound to take reasonable security from 
his principals ; but he should be allowed to do money business on his 
own account, always provided he enters the transaction in his books, 
which shall be duly stamped at the rate of 1d. per hundred, as it he 
did the business for a principal. 

10. A tariff of rates of commission to be charged by brokers to 
principals should be fixed by the London Stock Exchange and 
authorized by Parliament, and any broker charging more or Jess to 
his principal, or any principal paying more or less than the authorised 
charges, should be liable to be fined by any magistrate before 
whom the charge is proven double the amount of the commission that 
has been omitted to be charged or paid, and the committee of the 
Stock Exchange should be bound by law to suspend that broker for 
the term of twelve months. 

These rules, to apply to all Stock Wadena 3 in the United King- 
dom, would place brokers and the public more on an equality as to 
transactions on the Stock Exchange ; all would be handicapped alike, 
a circumstance of much greater importance than it appears to be. 

With regard to loan contractors they should be bound to state 
whether the loan is taken on commission, or absolutely. They should 
likewise state the amount of the commission, and the contract price if 
deemed expedient. 

The bona fides of all transactions may be promoted by publicity. 
Consequently the Stock Exchange should be bound by law to publish 
the aggregate amount of their clearing, as the bankers are, thereby 
affording valuable statistical information to the public. Every member 
of the Stock Exchange should be bound to belong to the clearing 
house. The Stock Exchange could likewise greatly facilitate their own 
business by connecting a clearing-bank to their own clearing. founded 
on such a principle that it would not interfere with the existing rela- 
tions between the members of the Stock Exchange and their bankers. 
The object of this bank would be to economise the drawing of the 
enormous number of cheques which now takes place at every fort- 
nightly settlement in payment of stock and differences. This could 
be done by the very simple process of the brokers and jobbers 
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handing in a list of names of the members from whom they have to 
receive and to whom they have to pay differences to the managers of 
the clearing-bank, which would be managed by the managers of the 
clearing, and pay to, or receive from them, a ckeque for the sum con- 
stituting the balance of the differences handed in. 

If the accounts are correct, the payments and receipts handed in 
to the clearing authorities ought to balance. 

In order to demonstrate the saving of time and trouble which this 
method of clearing the cheques for differences, that are paid and received 
every fortnightly account, would effect, it is assumed that the mem- 
bers of the clearing amount to 1000, and the number of cheques 
they receive and pay on every account will average 100, making 
100,000 cheques in all; whereas under the system proposed, the 
balances paid and received would be settled by 1000 cheques. It is 
not proposed that the clearing-bank should be a bank otherwise than 
for clearing purposes ; it would be managed by the existing Stock 
Exchange Clearing Committee for stocks and securities, and would 
be necessarily under the same roof; the capital might be raised by the 
holders of Stock Exchange shares, and need not exceed a sum which 
would be mostly required as a deposit in the Bank of England or any 
other bank, to remunerate them for clearing the cheques at the bankers’ 
clearing-house, and the expenses of management. Its profits would 
be derived from fines levied on mistakes in the accounts handed in, 
and likewise from a small fee levied on the members of the clearing, 
but as they would save £10,000 per annum in stamps, they could well 
afford to pay a fee sufficient to defray the whole of the expenses of the 
clearing, and likewise sufficient to pay the Stock Exchange proprietors 
10 per cent. on the capital they advanced. Of course, the present 
managers of the clearing could easily suggest the machinery required to 
work out this rough outline, but it is certainly a subject worthy of the 
consideration of the committee of the Stock Exchange. 

We are not aware that any further suggestions are necessary, but 
these, if adopted, would be found more efficacious than their simplicity 
and easy working would seem to imply. In the first place, they 
would redress the complaints of the public, for no man could complain 
of another for executing an order for which the broker could show the 
authority of the principal before it was executed, and his acceptance 
of the contract afterwards. All brokers would be placed on the same 
footiag as to the commission they receive. Oue of the greatest evils 
of the present time is that the Stock Exchange has fixed a tariff of 
brokerage which is not observed by brokers, and the consequence 
is that the brokers who conscientiously act up to the tariff fixed 
by the committee find they lose their customers, who go to brokers 
who do their business at lower rates. 

The suggestion that no broker should be allowed to do broker's 
business, except a sworn broker approved by the Corporation of the 
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City of London, would give great satisfaction, and be a great securivy 
to the public, as it would add to the respectability of the class, and 
they would be no longer subjected to be called adventurers. With 
regard to the small stamp tax to be levied on transactions, it would 
give trouble, but it is the only remedy that can bo applied to the 
evils complained of; it would have a slight effect in checking specu- 
lation, and would not interfere with legitimate business. 

It is to be feared that the cumbrous machine, the Royal Commis- 
sion, cannot now be avoided, but if the Stock Exchange deem the 
foregoing suggestions worthy of their consideration, by far the best 
course they could pursue would be to come to an understanding with 
the Corporation of the Ciiy of London, and with the Government, as 
to the sworn brokers, and jointly introduce a bill into Parliament. 

There can be no doubt that the privileges of the Corporation are in- 
fringed by many persons acting as brokers who are not sworn brokers ; 
there is equally no doubt also that the Corporation would prosecute 
those persons if they knew who they were—but who care to turn 
informers? Certainly not the Stock Exchange—but if an Act of 
Parliament were passed on the principle of the foregoing suggestions 
the Committee of the Stock Exchange could and wouid exclude any 
one who infringed them. 

If the object of the Royal Commission be to strangle speculation, let 
them pass a law imposing on the seller of any security the obligation 
to furnish the buyer with the numbers of the stock, shares, or bonds 
he sells, when he hands in the contract. Let inquiry be first made 
how Leman’s Act, which is a very good Act, so far as banks are 
concerned, would act if applied generaily. Verily it would be far 
better than to attempt to protect people by imposing restrictions on 
buying and selling, to drum into their heads the salutary lesson which 
would most effectualiy protect them, viz., never to buy more than they 
can pay for, nor to sell more than they can deliver. 

After securities, good, bad, and indifferent, amounting to 
£4,550,000,000 have been created it is rather too late to commence 
restrictions calculated to impede their free circulation, and to say thus 
far shall we go and not further; but let not the Stock Exchange 
imagine, as those in the days of Noah did, that the deluge which was 
to overwhelm them was “ only a shower.” The debate in the House 
of Commons, if they will read it attentively, will show them that there 
is a very serious storm brewing. The public have no doubt been ex- 
tensively swindled, and they have fixed upon the Stock Exchange 
(including the innocent with the guilty) as the victim to be sacrificed. 
The Royal Commission is the modern Theseus who is to destroy the 
monster, “the cause of ruin, tears, and broken fortunes.” It would 
be well for the Stock Exchange to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest, what Sir Henry James has said, for he is one in authority in 
whom the public most deservedly place implicit conlidence ; 
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“It had been proved that great frauds had been committed upon the 
public, that these frauds were not concocted by the Stock Exchange, but that 
the Stock Exchange was the machinery by which they had been carried into 
effect. When therefore, it was alleged that the honourable and gallant 
member for Westminster (Sir Charles Russell) had gone outside the subject 
by referring to the acts of the contractors because they were not members of the 
Stock Exchange, it was forgotten that had the Stock Exchange not been in 
existence the work of the contractors would have been useless and without 
fruit. It was simply because the Stock Exchange, who pretended to be the 
only protectors in such matters of the public interest, had neglected their 
duty, and thereby in a manner became parties to the fraud that had been 
committed, that the contractors were enabled to reap the harvest and obtain 
the benefits resulting from those frauds.”—Speech in House of Commons, 
March 20th. 


Now it is necessary to draw attention to certain passages in Sir 
Henry James’s speech which are wauting in that legal precision which 
ought to characterize ull he says. Sir Henry James is a generous 
as well as a just man, and the last to confound the innocent with 
the guilty by broadcast observations, and he himself admits 

“That a large portion of the members of the Stock Exchange were 
honourable men, who took no part in those transactions, and who abhorred 
these proceedings, luoking with disgust upon the wealth acquired by those 
who entered into them.” 

Exactly so, but while he admits these frauds were not concocted in 
the Stock Exchange but carried into effect by its machinery, he 
accuses the Stock Exchange in its corporate capacity of pretending to 
be the only protectors of the public, of neglecting their duty, thereby 
becoming parties to the fraud, and enabling the contractors to 
commit the frauds. Thus the innocent, which consists of nineteen 
twentieths of the members of the Stock Exchange, are confounded with 
the guilty. 

Again, Sir Henry James observes : 


“The perpetration of these frauds had been rendered possible in conse- 
quence of the members of the Stock Exchange, who received thousands of pounds 
in return for their assistance, giving a certificate as to the respectability and 
the bona fides of the scheme without making the least inquiry into the 
solvency of those impecunious countries, which in fact never received the 
sums borrowed, the greater part of which went into the pockets of the 
contractors.” 


Here, also, the great majority of the members of the Stock 
Exchange have great cause to complain. Who, it may be asked, 
received thousands of pounds in return for giving the certificate in 
Rule 125, relating to fixing a settling-day for loans ? The certificate the 
committee require must be one verified by the statutory declaration of 
the contractors or agents of the amount allotted to the public. 

The certificate need only have been verified by the contractors, 
and not by members of the Stock Exchange, for which he states they 
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received thousands of pounds. But ifthe amount allotted to the public 
did not amount to two-thirds of the loan, the committee could not 
have granted a settling-day. It is evident that this accusation must 
have been limited to very few members, who received many 
thousands of pounds for aiding the contractor in a manner Sir Henry 
James did not explain in his speech, and with which at least nine- 
teen twentieths of the members had nothing to do. 
Again, Sir Henry James observes : 


“It was by means of that certificate alone that the contractors were 
enabled to defraud the public, but what more did the members of the Stock 
Exchange do to further these frauds? Having given that-essential certifi- 
cate they proceeded to appoint a settling-day for the loans, and they received 
orders from the contractors to make pretended purchases and sales of the 


scrip so as to lead the public to believe that it was at a premium of two 
and a half to three per cent. 


“Thus it was that the public, believing that the Stock Exchange was a 
respectable body, and that they would not permit any improper dealings, 


purchased the scrip in their innocence, and became the victims of these 
frauds.” 


It isa pity when Sir Henry James, in speaking on March 20th, 
1877, of eveuts that happened three years ago, was not a little 
more precise in the modus operandi of how these innocents were 
victimised. Before the committee of the Stock Exchange would 
have granted a settling-day, these “innocents” must have sub- 
scribed for two-thirds of the loan, of which they, after they had 
committed themselves, became the victims. Was it not that they had an 
eye to gain, by seeing the scrip at two and a half to three per cent 
premium? ‘The settling-day had been granted because the contractor 
certified that two-thirds of the loan had been subscribed for, but who 
are they that proceeded to appoint a settling-day?— Jor no one 
could grant a settling-day but the committee, which they (the 
committee) must have given the contractors, and they (whoever they 
unay be, which cannot mean the committee) received orders from the 
contractor to make pretended purchases and sales of the scrip, so as to 
make the public believe it stood at two and a half to three per cent. 
premium. 

The whole of this statement is remarkably vague and unsatisfactory, 
and compels again the repetition of the question as to who are meant 
by they ? 

Why the contractor, after the certificate was granted and a 
settling-day fixed, should have sent whoever they may be into the 
market to make the pretended purchases and sales, so as to make the 
public who had subscribed for the scrip at par believe that the scrip 
was at two and a half to three per cent. premium we are at a loss to 
imagine ; there was no object in that; after the certificate had been 
given, and the settling-day fixed, the public would have been more 
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inclined to sell the scrip they had subscribed for at par at the premium 
of two and a half and three—than purchase it. 

Sir Henry will pardon the observation, but it appears that any 
inquiry as to the solvency of the countries which borrowed would have 
availed but little, inasmuch as he states, “that they never received 
the sums borrowed, the greater part of which went into the pockets 
of the contractors.” 

The speech of Sir Henry James only confirms the opinion expressed 
in the preceding pages, thut the Committee on Foreign Loans (of 
which Sir Henry was one) ought to have recommended a public 
prosecution against all those connected with these frauds, if only for 
the purpose of disconnecting the innocent many, which would include 
nineteen twentieths of the members of the Stock Exchange, from the 
guilty few ; that would have done more good, it would have redressed 
the wrongs of the past, and prevented them for the future, which 
will never be achieved by the labours of a Royal Commission. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wound up the debate, which 


ended in the appointment of the Royal Commission, with these sensible 
observations : 


“Tf (observed the honourable gentleman), if, instead of sending out a 
mere roving commission, they could in any way indicate the direction in 
which a remedy was to be looked for, he granted the labours of the Com- 
mission might have some useful purposes. But he had observed that not 
only the mover and seconder (Mr. Yorke and Sir C. Russell), but even the 
learned gentleman opposite (Sir Henry James) had altogether abstained 
from indicating the direction in which it was desirable to look for a remedy, 
and therefore he held that no answer had been given to the doubts which 
had been so well expressed by the Secretary of the Board of Trade (Mr. E. 


Stanhope) as to whether it was possible to find a remedy which would not 
do more harm than good.” 


The placing of the Stock Exchange under the control of the 
Board of Trade, or of any other department of the Government, 
would interfere with that freedom in the mode of doing business 
which since the commencement of the present century has prevailed, 
and if, despite the present cloud which hangs over that institution, 
the marvellous facilities in transacting business which it has afforded 
to the banking, monetary, and commercial interests should be im- 
paired by being strangled with red tape, one of the greatest financial 
blunders which ever marred the prosperity of any nation would be 
committed, for, despite its faults, the Stock Exchange has contri- 
buted by its vast financial organisation to raise this country to its 
present pitch of commercial prosperity. 
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Reason and Folly, 


I. 


Trvk1E, tinkle, silver bells! 

Folly, wave thy sceptre o’er us! 
Joy her festive anthem swells; 

Pleasure leads the dance before us. 
Reason fills us with ennui, 

Makes us woe-begone and weary ; 
Too much care, we all agree, 

Makes life’s journey dull and dreary. 


Tinkle, tinkle, silver bells! 
Folly, wave thy sceptre o’er us! 
Joy her festive anthem swells; 
Pleasure leads the dance before us. 





If. 


Vain the tears from grief that flow ; 
Ours be only tears of laughter. 
Life’s too brief to waste on woe; 
Sorrow may reflect hereafter. 
Love’s asleep; her poppy dew 
Reason o’er his brows has shaken. 
Pleasure’s dance let Love renew; 
Folly’s bells the boy will waken. 





Tinkle, tinkle, silver bells! 
Folly, wave thy sceptre o'er us! 
Joy her festive anthem swells; 
Pleasure leads the dance before us. 


JOHN SHEEHAN. 
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Victor Hugo. 


Eiaut years ago, one afternoon in May (the alluring, laughing, 
jocund month of May, when quaint, sober-sided, old Isaac Bickerstaff 
gravely advises young maids not to go gadding about in the meadows), 
we were in the island of Guernsey, a sea-girt Island of Roses— 
“That blooms in the giant embrace of the deep 
Like Hebe in Hercules’ arms.” 

We were standing before a bleak, many-windowed building, a com- 
bination of barrack and maison de santé, with sad-coloured shutters 
jealously closed up everywhere, to keep out the warm beams of the 
sun, and the gaze of the speculative passer-by—waiting with insular 
impatience until somebody should open the door. 

‘The dreary inhospitable house before which we waited that sunny 
noon—house whose uninviting threshold seemed never to have echoed 
to the tread of a welcome guest, or the light springing step of careless 
youth—was yet a shrine possessing as much attraction for the pilgrim- 
traveller as Newstead or Knebworth, or the villa at Twickenham, 
where the “crooked little thing that asks questions” sat scribbling 
scurrilous lampoons in a summer-house set round with looking-glasses, 
and alternately adoring and abusing on paper the eccentric object of 
his eccentric passion—wild, witty, graceless Mary Montagu. 

For here, before the disastrous day of Sedan, the dies cre that 
witnessed the destruction of a dynasty, and the abolishment of its 
decrees, abode one of the most illustrious, if not the most illustrious of 
living men of letters, the venerable Victor Hugo, poet, philosopher, 
politician, orator, and exile. 

How well we yet remember the first peep at that dwelling-place 
half a temple and half a curiosity-shop, where the most casual 
stranger could readily obtain admittance by virtue of no other formality 
than ringing the bell, and tendering a slip of pasteboard to the white- 
capped bonne! The strange smothered feeling which stole over you 
when you had stept into the dim hall, and the big door closing noise- 
lessly ' ehind you, seemed to have shut you out from the world, with all 
its sights and sounds, for ever and ever! The staircase, the walls, the 
ceilings, the corridors, all muffled up in thick felt carpeting that 
deadened every sound, and suapt your voice off suddenly in the middle 
if you were rash enough to attempt one of your flippant witticisms 
under such extremely unfavourable influences as the gloom of those 
ghostly passages, the deathlike stillness brooding all about you, and 
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the forbidding face of the melancholy servant, your guide and con- 
ductress, who never spoke above a hoarse whisper, and who, like the 
fat boy in ‘ Pickwick,’ looked at you occasionally in a vicious kind of 
way, as though she would have the greatest possible relish in making 
your flesh creep. 

Every man has a hobby, an uncouth misshapen monster, which he 
bestrides in the solitude of his chamber, and puts through its paces, 
to his own extravagant delight. People otherwise sane and perfe.-tly 
respectable, have been known to collect shells, stamps, pipes, locks of 
hair, beetles, bell-handles, alge, potsherds, crests, tea-cups, birds’ eggs, 
door-knockers, and even sign-boards (not to mention the intelligent 
savage who sticks his enemies’ heads on poles as gipsies do cocoa-nuts 
in fair-time, and does not consider himself dressed until he has put his 
bunch of scalps on), showing, to the glorification of Dr. Donovan, that 
the bump of acquisitiveness arrives at an abnormal degree of develop- 
ment in certain subjects. We have known persons who modeiled in 
clay, made flies for fishing out of bits of wash-leather and bristles from 
the hearth-broom, played tunes on a walking-stick, educated grass- 
hoppers, learnt Chinese, attended auctions,—and we call to mind a friend 
of our childhood, an indefatigable diner-out, who never saw an orange 
rind at dessert, but he instantly whipped out a pen-knife and trans- 
formed it into a pig upon ine spot. 

O tempora! O mores! Did not Plancus make his horse a consul, 
and is he rot held up to the ridicule and abhorrence of every youth- 
ful student of Ruman History in consequence of that one rash step? 
—although, as we opine, the four-footed creature might have made as 
good a magistrate as many who only went upon two, and wore the 
toga virilis, and swaggered into the amphitheatre behind the obsequi- 
ous lictors, while the doomed wretches in the arena below were crying 
out as with one voice, “ Ave, Cxsar! morituri te salutant.” Did not 
Honorius amuse himself by watching the hens scratching over his 
marble floors, and gobbling up the shower of grain which fell from 
the listless Imperial hand, while the starving citizens dropped down 
like poisoned flies in the pestilence-stricken streets, and Attila the Hun 
was camping outside the gates of Rome? 

Balzac was a market-gardener who forced pine-apples at “ Les 
Jardins” for rich Parisian epicures, and who, in his brief intervals of 
repose from hard work, was always hatching magnificent schemes for 
making money—airy projects that melted away like vapour. Madame 
Dudevant (how scandalised Maurice de Saxe would have been, could 
he have come to life again and witnessed such goings on!) wore a 
top-coat, and trousers cut by a fashionable tailor, and lounged 
about with a cane and a cigarette, for all the world like a gay young 
good-for-nothing, fresh from the Lycée. 

And the great man who forms the subject of this paper, the friend 
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and contemporary of Balzac the Nélaton of literature, and Georges 
Sand the wayward woman of genius, has also an hobby—an expensive 
and inconvenient one. It is to turn his home and habitation into a 
museum, stuffed as full of sococo curiosities as a pincushion is stuffed 
full of pins—curiosities enough to drive half Wardour Street mad 
with envy, and bric-a-brac hunters into convulsions of rapture. 

For Lares and Penates, the poet has grotesquely-carven medieval 
monsters and tenantless suits of mail, whose legitimate owners have 
been laid away out of the clamour of conflict and the brunt of battle- 
axes, decades upon decades ago. The walls are hung with discoloured 
tapestries, worked by lonely ladies in castellated towers, when mes- 
sieurs les maris were away in far Jerusalem, squabbling over the 
Holy Sepulchre, or riding with Alonso of Castille against the swarthy 
villanous Moors, who were overrunning the fair Spanish plains with 
the same wicked intent as that avowed by the clan McTavish. One 
sits down on a spindle-legged stool that seems hardly able to sustain 
the weight of a kitten; or reclines in a capacious worm-eaten arm- 
chair that may once have creaked and groaned under the corpulent 
rotundity of some hard-drinking, buccaneering baron, as he sat nid- 
nodding over a beady flagon of good Rhine wine, tired after a hard 
day in the pine-forest chasing the fierce wild boar, or a quiet 
little raid on ‘some hapless merchant-vessel sailing unwarily down- 
stream. Panoplies of rusty weapons, harmless enough now to do 
duty in the transpontine drama, are displayed here and there, while 
a funereal, four-post bedstead, as capacious as the parlour of a sea-side 
lodging—that makes one’s blood run cold only at the idea of ever 
having to climb into it, so eloquent is it of apparitions of cavaliers 
clad in green, and ghastly ladies in sacks and stomachers—occupies 
the centre of the guest-chamber. 

One can hardly fancy the ringing laughter of woman, or the patter 
of childish feet in these dim lumber-rooms of Time, stored with 
useless relics of many a burg and chateau, over whose site the peasant 
now guides his plough. 

Underneath the windows is a wild, deserted pleasaunce, where the 
gardener cannot have set foot these ten years. Tall, white, maidenly 
lilies are shooting up slender and lovely above the tangled growth of 
wild rank weed and the long grasses shuddering in the wind, and 
damask roses are blooming in such prodigal number that the fresh 
sea-air is faint with an overpowering sweetness. There is a stagnant 
pond, dank and suicidal, an allée planted with fig-trees, where the 
luscious, purple-hearted fruit ripens as on sandy Syrian soil; and 
out there, far away, the shining yellow sands and the clear sea 
sparkling in the sunlight, where the stately ships with flowing sails 


come into sight, recede, and are blotted out again, upon the level line 
of the horizon, 
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Look up above the roof of the house. Do you see that queer place 
built of glass, like an observatory, or a photographer's studio? That 
is the eyrie of the eagle. On that aérial perch, overlooking the 
ruined garden, the golden shore, the fields of foam, the master works 
and contemplates. There were conceived Gilliatt, Fantine, Jean 
Valjean, and a hundred other creations equally sublime, and equally 
saddening—there, where there is nothing to disturb the travail of a 
mighty mind, but the aspect of God’s sea and sky. At his post in 
storm, as in calm, the poet hears the thunder rolling majestically 
overhead, watches the lurid lightning seen far out at sea, analyses, 
dissects and dismembers the tempest, disentangles the confused 
voices of the winds, probes the physiology of the warring elements, 
rends the womb of the cloud, wrests from the blind chaotic fury of 
Nature the secret of her passion. Thence “ Zes Travaillewrs de 
la Mer.” 

Or, cannot we picture him to ourselves pacing the lonely walk at 
night under the shadows of his favourite fig-trees, while the sea is 
softly complaining on the sandy shore, and the luminous heaven is 
bright with the stainless refulgence of a myriad stars— 








“Le firmament est plein de la vaste clarté” 


—and know that he is waiting to call into existence one or another of 
those pure and gentle beings, whose graceful shadows glide athwart 
his pages—their wings only half hidden—their white garments but 
thinly disguised. 

The style of Victor Hugo is terse and epigrammatic. His sharp, 
short, resonant sentences follow one another with the rapidity and 
precision of blows struck upon the smith’s anvil. He is puerile and 
grandiose, tender and menacing, simple and majestic, as the mood 
sways him. It would be easier to catch the hazy charm of one of 
Turner’s weird poems on canvas, than adequately to translate these 
concise pithy phrases, which lend themselves to no language other 
than the tongue of Racine and Moliere. Throughout his writings, 
one traces an under-current of noble sadness, befitting the reflective 
and large-hearted philosopher in whose ears are ringing the wailings of 
the weak and the oppressed, before whose vision there glides a woeful 
panorama, crowded with shuddering figures and ghastly faces—all the 
pitiful naked herd that is driven before the scourges of ruin and wrong 
like dead leaves before the wind. 

Everything about his genius is Cyclopean—its conceptions, its 
throes, its bringings forth. Language is not created for him, but 
he creates the language, and coins words in which to express his 
\ scorn, his indignation, his god-like hate of wrong. He dominates 
| the dictionary, and sets the Academy and its forty Immortals at 
defiance. His eloquence rushes over with all the impetuosity of 
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the loosened avalanche, that precipitates itself down the mountain-side 
to the accompaniment of heaven’s artillery. 

We meet with single lines in which is condensed the wisdom of 
centuries of sages, rich and ringing turns of expression that break 
upon us like the sudden peal of a cathedral organ, and a versatile 
_ eloquence that is now sonorous and awe-inspiring like the reverbe- 

ration of distant thunder, and then bright and lurid like the sudden 
flashes that leap from craggy rock to rock. 

The poet loves to dazzle, to bewilder, to confound. He knows his 
power and revels in it, like Jove making playthings of the thunder- 
bolts. Just as the mighty ocean that does not disdain to disport 
itself with a nutshell—flinging it up, whirling it down, tossing it 
hither and thither, sucking it under, and drawing it up again—he 
does with us entirely as he pleases. We are carried helplessly away 
by the force of this fierce, restless, mutable genius that is so majestic 
in its superhuman grandeur, so lovable and enticing in its repose. 

But this literary Goliath has tricks of composition like the humblest 
plodder up the hill of Parnassus. Paradox is a weapon which he 
wields unsparingly. Here and there one stumbles upon the oldest of 
old-world truisms, clothed in garbled language to give them the 
appearance of new ideas. Not seldom he makes a parade of learning 
—a learning which halts. Pathos verges upon bathos, the sublime 
rubs elbows with the ridiculous. His ideas are sometimes chaotic, 
and his meaning obscured. Like Cinone who saw Ilion rise “a 
mist in towers,” we must be content to catch dim glimpses of the 
beautiful. But these are only the smirches on the lily, the flaws in 
the purity and unity of the bright white stone, the spots upon the 
sun, the errors inseparable from God’s great gift of brain in whatever 
degree conferred. 

The works of this most attractive of philanthropists and philosophers 
are unmistakably depressing, for as we close one volume after another 
the measured clang of the passing bell rings out upon our ears above 
the joyous music of the marriage-peal. We are haunted by the silence 
and solemnity of the deserted acre of God, not by the swell of the 
Epithalamium and the blushes and rosy garlands of the bridal pro- 
cession. Here we learn that misery is the rule, happiness the excep- 
tion, suffering the common lot. Unlike those who prate to us of 
virtue being its own reward, and that, proud in the consciousness of 
rectitude, the soul that has worked out its own redemption tastes 
already on earth the bliss of Paradise, this matchless genius riding 
rough-shod over priestly teaching and poetic pretence, holds up the 
mirror to Nature in a spirit of terrible earnestness, and shows us the 
things that really are—things from the contemplation of which we 
turn away sick and sad at heart. 

Therein we see how the noblest and most heroic will that ever 
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made an erring creature cope with the well-nigh insurmountable 
difficulties obstructing his return to virtue, may be baffled by the 
meanest of despicable influences—how suffering repentance can count 
on no reward or recognition here below, albeit there is more joy in 
Heaven over the one reclaimed sinner than over a hundred spotless ser- 
vants of the Most High—how, in brief, the laws of the world are opposed 
to the laws of God—the judgments of a society which never pardons 
or condones, to the merciful creed of Christ which condemns no man. 

San Lorenzo broiling on a gridiron; Sebastian shot through and 
through with arrows; Stephen, the life crushed out of him by stones, 
was not.a martyr like Jean Valjean, the victim of starvation, of social 
laws, of the bagne, of the chain, of the cachot, of misery—and, last 
of all, of ingratitude and a broken heart, a destiny of vicarious 
suffering extending from the cradle to the grave. 

Was the tragedy of St. Agnes, or St. Dorothy, or any of those who 
wear the crown and bear the palm-branch, more touching than the 
story of poor Fantine, the dreamy, golden-haired daughter of the 
people? Her fall, her innocence even in ruin, the heartless desertion 
of her lover, her devotion to her child, who is at once an agony and a 
consolation, her descent lower and lower until the gutter is gained at 
last, her death on a hospital bed, her burial in the common ditch—all 
this is a tale, thrice told it may be, but still most deeply affecting, 
most miserably true. 

Here we have the moving spectacle of two nameless, obscure 
existences, whose suffering and heroism meet alike with the same brutal 
indifference from society, in whom, alas! but too often, the Fantines 
and Jean Valjeans of real life awaken no tithe of the sympathy 
attaching to an over-driven horse, or a maltreated bullock. 

The genius of Victor Hugo is essentially French. He calls a spade 
a spade, and does not go out of his way to call it an agricultural 
implement. He does not put on kid gloves to handle his unsavoury 
puppets, nor apply a cambric handkerchief to his nostrils as he bids us 
follow him upon his dangerous path through noisome alleys and 
fetid faubourgs, into dreary dens where crouch wild beasts who have 
the gift of speech, and where agonises, alive and yet dead, the 
apathetic misery that has ceased to hear, or see, or think, or feel, and 
which huddles down in its rags, staring with lack-lustre eyes, inert, 
motionless, horrible ! 

How vivid and intensely powerful are these dramas of the cell 
and the cloaca, these idylls of the sink and the sewers (for the pale 
flowers of love and chastity sometimes essay to blossom even in such 
corrupt and poisonous atmospheres) wherein we assist at the martyr- 
dom of human beings who are perpetually pulverised under the mill- 
stone of fate, out of whose bodies and souls devils are trampling 
unceasingly the little yet left of God! 
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Side by side with these dark and dismal pictures, each one of 
which makes us shudder ashamed, come bright and beautiful creations, 
painted with a pencil dipped in the dews and rosy colours of dawn ; 
where youth, and hope, and love, are holding a May-day court in 
company with the Graces and “that same bastard son of Venus,” the 
blind, naked god of mischief and mischance. 

“To the greatest exile, and therefore the greatest man of France,” 
says the poet-essayist, the author of “ Songs before Sunrise,” who else- 
where praises his renowned contemporary in such fiery, passionate 
strains as are but rarely heard in these cold latitudes, where men’s 
pulses beat with a motion as temperate as their clime, and northern 
blood moves evenly and tranquilly upon its sluggish course. 

“ Les jours se suivent et ne se ressemblent pas.” Since that dedica- 


tion was penned, History has added a thrilling page to the dusty 
records of the past ; 


“the fair 
And fierce Republic with her eyes of fire” 


has again kindled in the heart of a great nation, her burning love of 
freedom and her hatred of kings; the map of Europe is altered; and 
“the greatest exile of France” is an exile no longer. 

The gate that let out Napoleon let in his bitterest and most 
redoubtable enemy, the man who could make barricades as well as he 
could make verses, an eloquent Peter the Hermit, who, from his ocean 
oasis which was neutral ground, during twenty long years of banish- 
ment never ceased to preach a sanguinary crusade against those 
Imperial infidels who were desecrating the Holy City, Paris. 

The poet (who is before everything else a patriot) is now free to 
come and go upon his native soil whenever it pleases him. He again 
revels in the magic inspiration hanging over the “city of light,” 
wherein alone he seems to breathe a pleins poumons. ‘The sinister 
eagle is replaced by the Utopian legend, “Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity.” The Tuileries are empty of royalty ; the ashes of Saint- 
Cloud are blown to the winds; the ‘I'rocadéro is a desert. Stricken 
in his domestic affections, and standing in lonely age, a rugged oak 
defying the storm, he is yet blest in those purer emotions which 
spring from the love of country—for is not the dream of a long life 
fulfilled ? 

The crown and the sceptre are trodden under-foot, and France, the 
captive and king-ridden, is once more France the fair andfree. Long 
may he live to witness her peace, progress, and prosperity—the grand 


old post whose name is one of the most illustrious ever inscribed upon 
the “ Livre dOr” ! 
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The Murder of Nich Pedder. 


A TALE OF NIAGARA, 





I was playing euchre—cut-throat euchre—one night last September, 
in a certain house at Niagara Falls, with two young ladies, when this 
story was narrated to us; but, when we had heard it, we played no 
more. 

Cut-throat euchre, if one may be allowed a word of preface, cannot, 
probably, have its full flavour brought out, and so justify its sponsors, 
without the melo-dramatic accompaniments of a miner’s shanty, a 
cask for a table, a rock oil lamp swinging from a beam in the low 
roof, a whisky bottle for refreshment, and for players, two hawks 
and a pigeon, or even three hawks. Played in a drawing-room, for 
love, to the merry music of girls’ laughter, it is a burlesque rowdy 
hiding a jovial face behind a ferocious mask, a mere play-acting 
creature of innocency disguised as a Bandit. 

While we played, we talked of the one subject which most interests 
visitors at Niagara, the rapacity and knavery of the hackmen, the drivers 
of the hired buggies who infest the cliffs about the Falls, make every 
walk a battle, and poison the springs of awe and admiration. 

They are, indeed, incomparable in their way. They are hackmen 
in excess ; prigs among drivers, because they overdo their extortions : 
they exalt their calling: they are superhumanly devoid of conscience. 
Donkey boys at Cairo may be importunate; the cocher of Paris may 
be sulky ; the cabby of London may be extortionate; the New York 
driver may be fond of hurling the luggage at your head as if you 
were an Aunt Sally, and of charging fifteen dollars for a two 
shilling drive; but the Niagara hack combines in himself the evil 
qualities of all his brethren; alone among men and drivers, he hath 
no bowels; he would take the last dollar of the orphan, and rob the 
widow of her mite, on the pretence of “a dollar and a he’f all the 
way”: he is a brigand by profession ; he is a blot upon the most 
glorious spot in all the earth; it is he who mixes up with the 
memory of grandeur undreamed of and splendour inconceivable the 
incongruities of a bad dream. 

He is, I believe, secretly drilled in a species of chariot charge which 
Thave never seen practised anywhere except at the Falls. Thus it is: 
When the stranger emerges from the hotel, the hackman waits until 
his victim is well in the middle of the road, and then, with all his 
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band, two score strong, he charges him from all quarters simul- 
taneously. Thus the visitor suddenly finds himself the centre of a 
radiating wheel of horses, buggies, and hackmen, and, amid the uproar 
of a shouting like that of the Homeric way of war, he succumbs, 
generally with a yell of terror, to inevitable fate. There is a cloud of 
dust, a brief struggle, and in half a minute you will catch your last 
glimpse of the captive—all that is left of him—hurried off in a 
buggy to see the whirlpool. 

Presently, to us discussing these and kindred topics, there was 
added a son of the house. A long-limbed pleasant-faced boy of seven- 
teen, with an accent more than a little touched by the infectious 
nasality of Yankee land, and an affectation of Yankee slang. And he 
joined in the conversation, which presently assumed the character of a 
monologue. The future of that youth I consider assured. Such 
fluency, such richness of digressive power, such ready return to the 
main topic after episodes which might have led astray altogether a 
less practised hand, can only meet with a proper sphere of action 
in an auctioneer’s pulpit. Auctioneers, as readers of ‘Middlemarch’ 
know, talk wild, but they make money. 

“Did you ever,” he began, “hear the story of the murder of Nick 
Vedder? Well now, that’s a true story for sure. And it’s all about those 
very hackmen you've been talking of. My! ain’t they just the worst 
kind? And all alike, all enough to ruin the morals of an archangel. 
Not a pin to choose between the lot, only some bigger and some 
eunninger. Jess Connolly is the biggest, and p’raps Seth Messiter is the 
eunningest. And I suppose that Dick the guide, who's the politest, 
has done the most murders. Not that the murdering is anything 
like what it was, and they do say, now, that a stranger can walk 
along the cliff of an evening and sometimes get back without being 
chucked over the edge and then robbed, as used to happen regularly. 
But I don’t think Id try, if I was a stranger. It might be safe; but 
for certain, there’s a good many bodies do turn up every year in the 
pool, and not one ever yet found with dollars in his pocket. Now 
how did those pockets get cleared out? Askthe gang. And if I was 
you, mister, and I wanted to see the silver spray in the moonlight 
and that, ’'d go with a friend or two, unless Dick was drunk that 
night. In that case, p'raps you'd be safe, and p’raps you wouldn't. 
But the real merry time was five years ago when the new judge 
hadn’t come here, and before they murdered Nick Vedder. Then 
they had it all their own way, robbing around all day and highway 
plundering at night. Just a chance who they caught. There was 
old Mr. Scadding, for instance, left this very house at nine o'clock with 
fifty dollars, and only he had the good luck to hide ’em away in the 
heels of his boots, he'd have lost every individual dollar. It was a 
dark night, with snow falling soft, so that you couldn’t hear footsteps, 
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and all of a sudden the old gentleman, going along soft and easy, and 
only wishing he was warm in bed, felt a hand, somebody else’s hand, 
which didn’t belong to him, in his coat collar. Naturally he stopped 
short and began to think fast. 

“Then a sheet was thrown over his head, and then a voice told him 
to hand over what he’d got. Of course he concluded at once to say 
nothing about his boots, and all he’d got outside of them was a quarter- 
dollar and a five-cent piece. They pulled his pockets inside out, and 
they cursed considerable, and then they let him go. He didn’t need 
twice to be told to go straight on and never look behind him; and 
when he took out those dollars from the heel of his boot, like a brand 
from the burning, it was, as he always used to say, with a thankful 
heart. 

* As for the day jobs, they used to work in partnership. The most 
eminent firm was probably that of Jess Connolly and Abb Thomas. 
Abb is dead now, poor fellow !—died of yellow fever in New Orleans ; 
and his wife went all the way there to see if he really was gone. 
Seemed to her as if Abb never could die; besides, she wanted to 
marry another man, and she knew how Abb would carry round if he 
came home after she’d done it. He was six foot high, and the hand- 
somest coloured man in all America, as he always said himself. On 
sunny days he used to wax his moustache, and twist it to a point six 
inches each side, like the Emperor Napoleon. When it rained, he 
would comb it straight over his mouth and chin, so as to look like a 
blackleaded poet. And he had such a way with him that he never missed 
his fare. Nobody rightly knows what that way was: some say he 
threatened to murder the stranger if he didn’t get in and be driven 
off without more words ; some say he bundled him in, head and heels, 
before he knew where he was; but I think he just persuaded him 
with soft words to the door of his buggy, and then finished him with 
a gentle shove. Abb always got the pick of the flock, too; the lone- 
liest of the English travellers—that kind of young feller who comes 
by himself straight out from Oxford, with a field-glass and knicker- 
bockers, and goes home on the brag after he’s been pretty well 
skinned alive in Niagara and the States; the tenderest and unpro- 
tectedest of the women; the shakiest of the old men; that was the 
kind you would always find in Abb Thomas's buggy. And he gene- 
rally took’em that quiet and lonely road which leads to the whirlpool. 
Why did he take them there? Because, about half way back, who 
would meet him but Jess Connolly? Jess was the biggest of the 
gang, and he had a fist like a frying-pan. He’s in chokee now for a 
year, because he made a mistake, thinking the old times were come 
back again, and tried to bounce an Englishman out of fifty dollars. 
But the Englishman had a revolver, and he pointed it at Jess's head. 
‘Drive right away to Mr. Hill,’ he said\—Mr. Hill’s the judge,—‘ or 
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T'll shoot.’ But before this misfortune, in the old days, Jess would 
meet Abb Thomas on the road, and the buggy would stop. Then 
Abb would turn round: ‘ Place where the fare always pays,’ he would 
say. ‘This is my partner.’ 

“ «Twenty dollars,’ says Jess, holding out his hand. 

“ ¢ You said a dollar and a half” says the passenger to Abb. 

“ «Lord forgive you,’ says Abb. 

“When they'd taken the twenty dollars, they would turn the 
victim out upon the road, and drive away together. He was sure to be 
off the next day most likely, and then both of the men were back upon 
the bank. Another of the gang was Tom Hudson. He's in chokee 
too, like Jess Connolly, and for seven years, for trying to murder 
Laurence, the gaoler. He was taken up for something of no great 
count—forgery, I think, and at the same time Seth Messiter was 
brought in for a trifle,—clearing out a Yankee’s pockets. They were 
both clapped in the same cell. Tom was mad, because he didn’t 
expect to get off; so he proposed to Seth that they should bounce the 
gaoler, take the keys,andrun. Bill agreed, and when Laurence came in 
with their evening grub, Tom let him have it once on the head with 
the wooden bench. Down dropped Laurence, but, as bad luck would 
have it, he had the sense, before he fell, to chuck the keys through the 
window-bars. Tom was real ugly when he saw the keys fly through 
the bars, and made at Laurence like a devil. ‘Let's kill him!’ cries 
Tom. Now what do you think Seth Messiter did? I said he was 
the cunningest of the hull lot. He remembered that he was in for a 
little thing, and Tom was in for a big thing, and he saw that Laurence 
wasn’t hurt, not to say considerable. So he set his two legs astride 
of the gaoler, and when he saw him open his eyes, he struck an 
attitude like a bold pirate. ‘Who strikes Laurence, strikes me!’ he 
said, with flashin’ eyes and a thump on his breast. There! It was 
beautiful. 

“At the trial, Tom’s forgery case broke down, because his brother, who 
drove on the American side, had hocussed the principal witness. Then 
they put him up for trying to murder Laurence, the gaoler. When 
the evidence came to the heroic conduct of Seth Messiter, there wasn’t 
a dry eye in court. Tom got seven years, and the Yankee who was 
there to prosecute Seth was ashamed to come forward. Said that he felt 
as if putting forward his fifty dollar claim on such a credit to Canada 
was like prosecuting George Washington, when he was President, for 
cutting down that pear tree. So he walked over the bridge, and he went 
home. I think he says now that he’d much rather be robbed by a 
common man next time, and the commoner the better. Doesn’t like 
heroism and thieving to get mixed. 

“Gracious! It’s one out and the other in, most times. Often the 
best friends don’t get the chance of an evening together for years, 
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and when they do, there's always the chance of interruption. Same 
as one night when Abb Thomas and Dick the guide were in the 
bar of Prospect House together, and word came that Dick was 
wanted. 

“*Poor Dick!’ says Abb, ‘we shan’t see you for another year.’ 
And they didn’t meet again till the day before Nick Vedder was 
murdered. 

“ Last year, however, there was a case with a Yankee, who was just 
a little too sharp, and the men got off. Dan Moriarty it was. He 
saw a stranger in a store coat and a stove-pipe hat standing by the 
bridge on the Canadian side, gazing with rapture at the Horseshoe Fall. 
Moriarty drove up his buggy, so as the stranger was bound to step 
into that, or else to walk over the cliff. Every hackman has his little 
ways all to himself, and that was Dan Moriarty’s. Grantin’ that Abb 
Thomas could lift his passenger in and carry him off, whether he liked 
it or not, there was no one but Dan who could give him a fair choice 
between suicide and his buggy. 

“ But the stranger never moved, and even Dan didn’t dare, in broad 
daylight, to shove him over. 

“Presently he extended both his arms in a circular sweep and sung 
out, just as if he’d sat upon a wasps’ nest. 

“*Oh!’ he says; ‘this is too much.’ 

“* What’s too much ?’ asks Dan; ‘not hef a dollar to Table Rock 
and back.’ 

“*No, Sir, says the stranger, ‘The prospect is what is too much. 
It’s sublime, Sir. It brings the tears to the stranger's eyes.’ 

“*You bet,’ said Dan. ‘Step in and have a drive. Tote yer 
round for two and a quarter.’ 

“*No,’ said the stranger meditatively. ‘Seems as if I'd rether 
liquor.’ 

“They went together to the nearest bar, and Dan Moriarty paid. 

“Tt was gettin’ on for evening and the sun was low. The stranger 
returned to the Falls and sat down on the edge of the cliff with the 
stump of a cigar and his pocket-handkerchief. Dan Moriarty sat 
beside him, and they wept together. When the sun went down, Dan 
suggested that they should have another drink. So they went off 
to a crib that Dan knew of, where they found two more of the gang. 
Here they took drinks around, and Dan proposed a game of euchre. 
The stranger was through with his weeping, but he hadn’t offered 
to pay for; any of the whisky, and he wouldn’t play for stakes. All 
the same, he drank whatever was offered him, and looked as if he 
could go on drinking for a long time. So when Dan put his hand 
under the table and pulled out a bottle half emptied, that unsuspicious 
stranger set it to his lips and didn’t take it away till his back teeth 
were under whisky. Then Dan and his friends looked at each other 
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and smiled cheerful, because the next minute the stranger rolled off 
his stool like a log. For they’d roped that whisky. 

“Next morning the stranger awoke. He was lying on the edge of 
the cliff; he was very cold, and he had hot coppers; and the worst 
was that his pockets were empty. 

“Tt was easy to identify the three men, and they were all had up 
before Mr. Hill. Then the stranger told his tale. He narrated how 
his guileless nature was worked up to drinkin’ point by the poetry 
of the situation and the sympathy of Dan. And then he said how 
he'd got $500 in his pockets and had lost all the little pile by the 
hands of that treacherous villain. 

“This looked black for Dan. But he whispered his counsel for a 
few minutes, and the cross-examination began. 

“¢Where did you carry that pile of notes ?” 

“In my purse,’ says he. 

“Show the Court your purse.’ 

“He pulled ont a purse about big enough to hold a single dime. 
All the prisoners laughed, and the Court called order. 

“Where did you make your money ?” 

“Working at Buffalo for two months, at two dollars a day.’ 

“¢ That makes $120. Where did you get the rest ?” 

“ Well, you see this greedy Yank, he'd been drugged and robbed, 
and he thought he'd go in for a big claim at once. He'd learned how 
that dodge pays from the Alabama commission. The subsequents 
— that Dan got off, and the Court told the witness that he was 
a liar, 

“But the most wonderful escape the gang ever had was in the 
murder of Nick Vedder, that I’ve been coming to gradually. 

“Tt was five years ago. Nick was a young fellow of twenty-one or 
80, clerk to a dry goods store in Cliftonville. He was a good looking 
chap, and on Sunday afternoons dressed himself up like a Buffalo 
swell, wore an allround pot with a feather in it, and had a littie 
moustache growing up like a pumpkin in a frame. When he came 
out o’ church you could see by his eyes that he knew all the girls 
were in love with him, and was only anxious to save one heart from 
being broken by lettin’ on in good time that her love was returned. 
He parted his hair beautifully right down the middle, so as you 
might walk straight up if you liked, and finished at the parting with 
two sweet little curls over his marble brow, so as you could hang on if 
you slipped. 

“Tt was one Sunday evening in February, while the ice was hanging 
about the Falls, and there had been toboggining all afternoon down 
by the ferry. Nick was there, and after it he went to church, just to 
cheer up the gells, and after church he started to go home. It was 
a black night, and somehow, through seeing the last of the sweet 
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things go out, Nick was behind all the rest. But he thought nothing 
of that, and just walked along the planks whistling to himself, till he 
felt all of a sudden the grip of two arms round his neck and two 
hands on his lips. 

“ Nick liked philandering better than fighting, and when he felt that 
two pair of foreign arms about him, he just stood still where he was, 
and concluded to let things slide. What inspired Nick with prayerful 
gratitude was that he hadn’t any money in his pocket, not a single 
dollar, note, nor the chink of one quarter against another. Dry goods 
store clerks don’t have much money as a rule. 

“They carried him without a word down the cross-road which leads 
from Clifton Church to the Drummondville road, and presently they 
came to a house, and they took him in. 

“Just then Nick Vedder fainted. P’raps it was the heat of the 
stove, and p’raps it was the skear, but anyhow he went off, and when 
he came to himself he was lying on his back upon the floor. They'd 
set a chair across his legs, and one citizen was sitiing in it, a pistol in 
his hand, ready cocked, pointed straight at Nick Vedder's face. He 
felt, without being told, that if that pistol went off, he’d lose con- 
siderable of his beauty for the balance of his days; so he hoped it 
wouldn’t. But that wasn’t all. At his right side there sat another 
gentleman, with a razor in his hand, and this he was playfully 
drawin’ across Nick Vedder’s throat; and at his left there was a third 
citizen, who held a pair of scissors open, like compasses, across his 
cheeks. 

“ “Nick Vedder,’ said the one in the chair, and he knew it was 
Chris Dalmage, ‘ Nick Vedder, what the devil do you mean by it ?” 

“ * Mean by it, Sir? asks Nick, as meek as he knew. 

“ «We see a gentleman going along, on a dark night, easy and quiet 
over the planks ; we stop that gentleman, and he turns out to be Nick 
Vedder, clerk in a dry goods store, without a cent. And we've wasted 
our time. An example must be made, Nick Vedder.’ 

“Then Nick saw that his time was come unless he made an effort, 
so, because he didn’t dare to move, on account of the scissors and the 
razor, to say nothing of the pistol, he prayed on his back, that they 
would have pity on a poor dry goods store clerk, who had always, from 
his humble station, envied the glorious freedom of the hackmen. He 
had, he said, watched them when the helpless tourist crossed the 
Suspension Bridge or emerged from the Clifton Hotel. He drew a 
poetic picture of that tourist, confident as the Gallic cock at starting, 
and returning like that bird plucked and trussed ready for roasting. 
Warming with his subject, because Nick was a real clever fellow once 
put to it, he compared, to the advantage of each in turn, the bold 
privateering of Abb Thomas, by whom the tourist, surrounded on all 
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sides, was fairly captured and driven whither he did not wish to go; 
the suicidal alternative of Dan Moriarty, which presented death or the 
buggy to the terrified stranger; the craft of Mr. Seth Messiter, 
and the admirable politeness of that other excellent citizen, Dick the 
guide. I think he would have gone on all night, but Abb Thomas 
told him they didn’t want any more chin music, and that his time 
was up. 

“Nick was mighty frightened. When they tied a napkin round 
his neck he began to cry; when they sharpened the razor he began 
to say his prayers; and when Tom Hudson advanced with the weapon 
in his hand he began to skreek. But he needn’t have been so skeared, 
because, after all, they weren’t going to cut his throat. They only 
made the beautiful centre-parting in his hair a little wider, and shaved 

im an inch broad from his forehead to his poll. Then Nick Vedder 
ooked like a clown. 

“It was Abb Thomas—he was always rough in his play—who 
said Nick was a pretty boy, and would look well in earrings if he only 
had his ears pierced. So he took the scissors and did the job for him. 
After that they let Nick go, and when he got home he felt real ugly — 
more ugly he felt, and smaller too, in the morning. His mother, 
when he showed up at breakfast, carried on so shameful, that he was 
forced to go straight to Mr. Hill and lodge his complaint. 

“They soon caught the men, and though they said it was only a joke, 
Mr. Hill bound them over, all but one, against whom there was no 
evidence, to appear the following week. No one in the town knew 
whether it was burglary, or highway robbery, or plain assault. If it 
was highway robbery, the town was likely to be deprived of its most 
prominent citizens for a good long spell. 

“The next Sunday night, the night before the remand, Nick did not 
go to church: he couldn’t, because his hair hadn’t grown over the bald 
place yet. His mother, who was a Primitive Methodist, and strict, did. 
When she was out of the house and the bells had done ringing, 
these four citizens, out on bail, dropped in in a friendly way, and paid 
an evening call on poor Nick. They didn’t ask him if he’d like a 
walk that cold night, but they took it for granted ; clapped a gag in 
his mouth, wrapped him up in his warm great coat, tied a com- 
forter round his neck, and took him along of themselves. ‘ Because,’ 
said Abb Thomas, ‘if you so much as wink, to show that you are not 
= of your own free will, when any one passes, we'll split your 
skull.’ 

“ Nick went very quiet, but he was more frightened this journey than 
the last. They walked up the road from Clifton, along the rapids, 
where it’s dark all the year round, moon or no moon, with the woods 
one side and the roaring river, three hundred feet below, on the other, 
and they crossed over the suspension bridge, nobody saying a word. 
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Then they turned to the right, past Prospect Park till they reached 
Goat Island Bridge, and they crossed over the bridge to that lonely 
and picturesque location. 

“Tt’s a very different thing being on Goat Island in the day-time, 
when you can see as well as hear the rapids above you and the falls 
beneath, and you know where you're standing, to being there on a cold, 
dark Sabbath night in winter, in the company of four virtuous hackmen, 
uncertain how long you're going to be with them, the icy spray blowing 
into your eyes, the leafless branches dropping their icicles on your 
head, your feet crunching deep in the falling snow, and all the time the 
cataract and rapids about you, roaring like all the wild creatures of 
all the Zoological Gardens in the wide, wide world. 

“Nick Vedder was very sorry just then that he wasn’t in church ; 
although his head was shaved for an inch all up his precious scalp ; bet 
to be laughed at by the girls, than be dragged along to be murdere 
by the hackmen. I guess his heart was about down to the heels of his 
boots as he went along. 

“Tt’s a quarter of a mile, I s’pose, across Goat Island, unless you 
make it longer by taking in Luna Isle, and this would have been a 
waste of time for Nick’s enemies, because they were bound straight 
for Terrapin Tower. You know Terrapin Tower, mister. They've 
taken the tower down long ago, to prevent its tumbling down, but the 
shaky wooden footway to it is there still, and then you can walk clear 
out to where it stood right over the side of the fall, so that a man 
standing at the edge of that ramshackle pier has got his foot within a 
few inches of the great flood which rolls over the edge below him. It 
is a skeary place on a sunshiny day in summer. Think what it would 
be on a moonless night in February, with the black waters rolling and 
roaring beneath; above, the clear sky, and on the rocks around the 
snow and ice making with their whiteness a little light, just to show 
how horrible it would be to go over. 

“Three of the men dragged poor Nick to the end of the planks. 
Then they lifted him up—Nick by this time was long past the power 
of praying, or even asking for mercy—and held him right out over 
the fall. 

“* Nick Vedder,” said Abb Thomas, as solemn as a judge, ‘ Air you 
proposin’ to give evidence against us to-morrow ?” 

“There was no answer, because Nick was too paralysed with terror 
to say anything. 

“*Qne,’ said Abb. ‘If I say three before an answer comes—over 
you go. And the Lord have mercy on what’s left of you, when you 
get to the bottom.’ 

“There was no answer. 

“<«T wo!’ 


* * ae * OF * * 
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“Next day all the men, leaving their buggies outside, appeared in 
the court at ten oclock looking cheerful. But when the case was 
called, there was no Nick Vedder. 

“The charge was dismissed, but the judge cautioned the prisoners. 
He said he had no doubt that there was an evasion of justice somehow, 
and that a serious outrage had been condoned. Let it be a lesson 
to them, for it was the last time—and so on. 

“Later on, old Mrs. Vedder came into court screamin’ and cryin’ 
that her son must be murdered, that he hadn’t come home all night, 
and that he was certainly made away with by the blood-thirsty gang 
of Abb Thomas and his friends. But there was no proof. 

“That was Monday. ‘Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday passed, and 
Nick never came home. Everybody thought that he really must have 
been made away with, A reward was offered for him. People began 

look more shy of the men on the bank than ever. Abb Thomas 
was hooted by the women. Chris Dalmage had a quarrel with his 
own wife, who threatened to live no longer with a murderin’ cut- 
throat. And even old Mis’ Fuller, who ought to have known better, 
through her English high connections, put on all her six frocks at 
once, went down to the bank and joined in the general scream. It 
was an anxious time. And it was more anxious still, when, on Friday 
morning, it was spread abroad that a body was in the whirlpool. 

“We all made for the whirlpool. Some walked, some drove: but 
we all got there. In the pool, goin’ round and round, was a body, 
and no mistake. It went round and round the whole day, while we 
stood on the bank under the cliff and tried to make out if it was 
Nick Vedder. But the features were smashed beyond recognition. 

“So many people crowded down that all the buggies were hired, 
and it was noticed ‘afterwards, as a most remarkable thing, that the 
visitors that day were actually enabled to see the Falls without being 
robbed. No hackmen on the bank, no photographers, and no 
dealers in Indian curiosities. The tourists thought it was Sunday, or 
a keeping of Dominion Day at the wrong time. 

“In the night the’ body left the whirlpool, and was found on the 
bank in the morning, caught by the trees. They brought it up and 
held the inquest. 

“Although the face and features were quite smashed and broken, 
there were two things by which they identified the remains. Old 
Mrs. Vedder swore to’a slipper which was on the foot as belonging to 
her son; and Dick the guide, who had reason of his own for wanting 
to see Abb Thomas*in trouble, swore to a tattoo mark on the arm. 
Said he did it himself one Sabbath afternoon when Nick Vedder and 
him was alone. And a coloured girl swore that she saw Nick Vedder 
on Sunday evening with four men, Abb Thomas being one, and going 
over the suspension bridge. 
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“The verdict was ‘ wilful murder’ against the four who had been 
bound over to appear for the first charge. They were immediately 
arrested and locked up. They took the matter quite cheerfully, and 
were, as the ‘ Drummondville Gazette’ said, apparently quite regard- 
less of their awful position. 

“Time was required to get up the case for the prosecution, and it 
was a fortnight afterwards when the real trial came on. It was a 
solemn sight to see the judge, the counsel, the jury, and the citizens, 
all got together to hang four hack drivers. Everybody was there, 
and among them old Mis’ Fuller, in the front row, nodding her head at 
all friends, and every nowand then wiping her eyes when she thought 
of poor dear Nick. 

“ First the prosecutor opened the case. A man had disappeared ; 
for no reason whatever he vanished from his home: when last seen 
he was in company with four men: these men stood before the court 
in the dock: with them he crossed over the bridge to Goats’ Island: 
the gate-keeper, it would be proved, could not remember whether he 
came back with them: they had an interest in getting him out of the 
way: a body was found in the whirlpool below the Falls: in height it 
corresponded to the deceased, Nicholas Vedder: on the foot was a 
slipper to which the murdered man’s mother would swear: on the 
arm was a tattoo mark which a well-known citizen of Clifton re- 
membered to have himself punctured on the arm of this unfortunate 
young man so foully made away with. 

“He kept pilin’ it up about foul play and the murdered man till 
the folk were ready to lynch the lot if the prisoners had been free. 
Then he called the evidence. First the coloured girl gave hers. 
The counsel for the prisoners said he had no questions to ask. Then 
Mrs. Vedder swore to the slipper, and was quite ready to swear to the 
foot which had been in it. 

“The counsel for the prisoners, to everybody’s astonishment, said he 
had no questions at all to ask her. Was the man going to fool away 
the case ? 

“Dick the guide swore to the tattoo mark. When asked if he 
remembered the date of the tattooing, he burst into tears and said it 
was when Nick and he were boys together. That was curious, 
because Dick was forty and Nick was twenty. 

“ But the counsel for the defence said he had no questions to ask of 
him neither. And then we began to feel as if the rope was round all 
four necks. 

“‘ When his turn to speak came, however, he rose to his feet, and said 
that he only had one witness to call. He would call—and here he 
hesitated, and looked scornful at his brothers in the law: he would 
call—and here he looked with a smile in the faces of the citizens: he 
would call—and here he looked full in the eyes of the jury, as if he was 
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going to let them have a facer: he would call—Nicx Vepper himself: 
and as he spoke the words, the door opened, and in came Nick. His 
hair was growing again very nicely. But he looked meek and small. 
There’s no denying that the Court was a good deal taken aback: dignity 
shook out of it, somehow. Mis’ Fuller gave a fearful shriek because 
she thought it was a ghost, and went off into hysterics. It took a few 
minutes to get rid of her. The people jumped to their feet and began 
to shout. The jury looked as if they’d been done out of something 

good. And as for the prisoners, they just stepped over the dock 
Fnto the court and sat down, Abb Thomas the first, without being 
invited to. 

“ We got a little quiet after a while, and the case went on. 

“First the counsel told the Court the story about Nick’s disappear- 
ance. It was this: Chris Dalmage, the only one of the five who 
wasn’t bound over, after they'd frightened Nick at Terrapin Tower, till 
he wasas meek as any two year old, kept him on the other side, locked 
up with a friend or two to take care of him. After the inquest, what 
with the general excitement, and the impulse to the hack trade, 
because folk came from Hamilton and Toronto and London to see the 
place where Nick Vedder's body was found, and what with tle 
pleasure of seeing his friends all locked up together, a thing which 
no hackman could resist, Chris could not bring himself to produce his 
prisoner till the day of the trial. 

“The counsel only asked two questions : : 

“Ts that your slipper ?’ 

“*No,’ said Nick. ‘I never had a slipper in my life, and if I had 
my foot isn’t as big as a boat. And who'd go out in slippers in such 
weather as this ?” 

“His mother, who'd been clinging to him and wiping her eyes, let 
go of his hand, and looked as if she’d like to box his ears there and 
then. 

“*Qh! you ungrateful boy,’ she cried. 

“<Then,’ said the counsel, ‘show the Court your left arm. Turn up 
the sleeve ; where is the tattoo ?” 

“There is no tattoo,’ said Nick. ‘Why should I be tattooed ?” 

“Dick the guide stepped out of court. He said it was a curious 
and disappointing world—and who would have guessed that the 
boy would round on him in such an ungrateful manner as that 
after all he’d said and sworn to for his sake? And catch him ever 
taking any interest in a murder again. And that night there was 
some of them at the Falls had a real high time: perhaps as high a 
time as ever was had. But Dick the guide wasn’t invited.” 

W. B. 











‘Men are but Children of a Larger Growth.” 


A FIRESIDE FANCY. 
By LEIGH HUNT. 


Sranpine too near the fire the other day in a morning gown, a 
little girl admonished us of our peril; and upon our expressing a 
suitable remorse, and making our tone more and more serious for fear 
of producing a wrong effect respecting a point so dangerous, she said, 
with an exquisite mixture of archness and tenderness, “Good boy !” 

This set us upon thinking what sort of a boy we should really 
make, if some supernatural circumstance or other were at once to 
keep us in our grown condition and yet reduce us to a state of child- 
hood in comparison with certain new creatures our superiors ; if a 
finer set of human beings, for example, were to visit the earth from 
another planet, aud become to its present inhabitants what ourselves 
are to the children around us; people who should be as much our 
masters in wisdom and strength as Shakspere compared with 
Tomkins, or a Cornish wrestler with an infant; who should good- 
humouredly smile at our little profundities in ethics and science; say, 
“ Look at em!” as we sat in Parliament, playing at legislators; and 
put aside our army and navy as parents do ‘popguns: in short, 
Brobdingnagians come to conquer and refine us. 

Dear reader, what sort of a boy or girl should you make? a self- 
interrogation to that end might not be without its use as well as 
amusement. Of one thing you may be certain, and perhaps have 
anticipated it by thinking what sort of child you were. The impulse 
was just. Your grown childhood, be assured, would be very like 
your ungrown; nay, is so. It is said that no man’s nature is 
different from what it was at two years old, or at “two hours.” 
We know not how that may be ; but we think it would be very un- 
accountable if the case were much the reverse; and certain we are 
that all the grown people we ever knew in'childhood were precisely 
the same individuals at both periods, modified,; more or less, by 
experience and good sense. The tendencies had not altered a whit. 
Among our domestic and school acquaintances, for instance, there was 
F., thoughtless, luxurious, and good-natured ; P., didactic and authori- 
tative, yet full of jest; M., conventional and lover of power, but with 
a manliness; B., dispassionate as to taking a part from the clearness 
with which he saw all sides of a question, and yet easily inclined this 
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way or that by a friend ; S., scholarly but violent ; C., correcting his 
impulses by a sympathy with grace; G., a born gentleman ; T., loud 
and generous, &c. All this they were to a tittle in their early days ; 
and precisely such they remained ever afterwards, as far as we knew 
them. How should it be otherwise? Their fathers, mothers, grand- 
fathers, grandmothers, ancestors, nurses, servants, diet, breeding, 
health, sickness, and a thousand other circumstances, contributed to 
make them what they were ; and how were they to get rid of all this 
by a jerk, or by the substitution of habits to which they had no 
tendency for those to which they had been bent from the very first? 
Oh, happy are we, if with assiduous cultivation of our better qualities 
we can but succeed in keeping down our worse, without quarrelling 
either with others or ourselves. ‘To this happiness we most assuredly 
have all the right which our original dependence can give us; and 
in sweet thoughts does a due consideration of it terminate, first 
finding nobody to blame and all to sympathise with. ‘The discoveries 
of society may help the whole of us forward, and thus modify indi- 
viduals hereafter far beyond what has been done yet, though ourselves 
have to struggle in harder nets of circumstance. 

But we are getting out of our subject. An imaginary bit of 
Boswell shall bring us round to it. Suppose him asking Dr. John- 
son what sort of great grown man-boy he would have made under 
the circumstances above imagined. If the Doctor were in ill humour, 
worried perhaps by a bit of scepticism or veal-pie, he would angrily 
cry out, “Sir, why tease me by supposing what is impossible?” or 
worse, “ Sir, why remind me that I am not a child—not innocent, sir? 
—nay, as to that matter, when was I? when are any of us innocent ? 
Sir, I should doubtless be a very bad boy ; peevish, sir, disobedient— 
violent. Sir, I shouldn’t go to bed when I was told. I should be a 
thief and a liar; steal pie, sir, and say I hadn’t done it; and I should 
neglect my prayers till I was frightened—I do it now. Let us have 
no more of this.” 

But if he was in a good humour, going to a capital dinner perhaps, 
or just come from a successful argument with Burke, or thinking of 
the poor woman he relieved last night, he would very likely say, with 
a smile, “Why, sir, I should be a very fair boy; nay, sir, not 
pulcher—not flayicomous” (observing me smile at thinking of him as 
a pretty child with blonde ringlets); “but I should be decently good. 
Orderly, sir, if treated with love; though with outbreaks of sullenness. 
And yet if the supernatural beings were infallible, or if I thought 
them so, I should be good always—I hope so.” (Here he looked. 
meditative and bland.) “For what do we require, sir, but certainty, 
to enable us to act like rational beings? Sir” (smiling), “I should 
go to bed without giving the supernatural beings the trouble of 


telling me twice. I should exchange my wig for a nightcap, sir, 
2c2 
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too happy to lay aside the pride of a man for the felicity of an infant, 
and to repose on the bosom of an infallible Glumdalclitch.” 

(Here Boswell, by dint of pushing the bottle, suppresses an immense 
desire to laugh at the idea of his illustrious friend taking off his wig 
and brown suit, and reposing with his nightcap on the lap of a nurse 
from Brobdingnag.) 

“And Cesar, now, sir. What sort of a boy do you think Cesar 
would have made ?” 

“Why, sir, Caesar would have made as good a boy as any, if he 
thought his new masters infallible; but if he did not, I should not 
wonder. if he ran away, sir. You know his ambition was to be chief 
everywhere, and that he would rather be the first man in a village 
than second in Rome. He would have broken out of bounds, sir, and 
gone to head the Lilliputians.” 

“Mr. Burke, sir, would have said his lesson well ?” 

“Why, yes, sir. And perhaps have suggested an improvement 
in the new que genus. Nay, sir, there would be no end of Burke’s 
mind even in Brobdingnag. And he has a tendency to innovate, 
sir, has Burke; and in a degree too which would not be quite 
respectful to superiors in a less man. Except indeed when others 
show a like tendency, and then Edmund is for putting them down. 
His confidence in himself is naturally greater than it is in others. 
He knows what he knows, sir—a vast knowledge.” 

“Our friend Garrick can hardly be said to know what he knows.” 

“Yes, sir, ‘by heart’” (laughing). ‘ He would be whipt for 
making your men-boys laugh at his grimaces. Don’t let us talk of 
Garrick, sir, when we are talking of mind.” 

“Poor Goldy, however, sir, I may mention him. How would he 
conduct himself?” 

“ Why, sir, poor Goldy, as you call him, would very likely be one 
of the happiest and most honoured boys in the school. He would 
not be quite cured of his failings. He would give away all his 
money to others; unless Glumdalclitch kept it for him. But, sir, he 
would not only know superiors in others, but they would know him ; 
and Goldsmith, sir, is a ready-made innocent child with such man’s 
wit as beings like these would honour.” 

Boswell is silenced at this; and Johnson, pitying him, does not 
proceed to show what sort of a boy he would have made. 

Well now, dear reader, have you made up your mind by this time 
as to yourself? For our part, we do not choose to say publicly 
what kind of bad-and-good boy we ourselves should be; though we 
should not much mind to confess it to some very charitable friend. 
Can you venture as much? Can you state candidly to the person 
sitting next you your opinion of your own puerile self? Are you too 
bad to confess it, too good, or too modest? And what is your 
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opinion of those about you? What sort of little girls and boys do 
you think your grown kindred? Would your married brother shine 
in his pinafore? or your aunt in her bib and tucker? 

Then again, to look a little more widely, what sort of boys 
would our leading statesmen make? Imagine a playground full 
of Wellingtons, Peels, Broughams, Lord John Russells, Spring 
Rices, O’Connells, Roebucks, Molesworths, and Humes; all too in 
their new Brobdingnagian jackets, coming in to breakfast or to school, 
or saying their lessons (for our new masters would have to re-educate 
us all: wonderful is the quantity of things we should have to un- 
learn !). How. would they all behave? And the new ladies’ boarding- 
school (we should like to go to school near it), containing the 
Blessingtons, Gores, Opies, Halls, Landons, Nortons, and Morgans? 
What would Glumdalclitch say to them? Which of these would have 
surreptitious pie for supper, or scramble over the garden wall ? 

It is no mean test of the characters of grown people to consider 
which among them you would /i/e under this new aspect of children ? 
With whom you could be most easy, sincere, loving, and independent. 
Or, suppose the whole race of mankind could come back to be re- 
taught, all at once, whom would you pick and choose for playfellows ? 
Alexander the Great, methinks, would be but an overbearing “sort of 
chap.” We should prefer Epaminondas, who loved his father and 
mother ; or Caesar, who could be all things. Washington would be 
well-behaved to a pitch of the provoking. It would seem as if he had 
not feeling enough to run out of bounds, or draw a face on his slate. 
If you asked him to come to play, he would say it wanted “two 
minutes to eleven.” Addison, we should fear, might think it his duty 
to go and “tell the master.” Steele, however, would never peach ; 
he would be flogged first. Homer would be a “good fellow.” 
Shakspere, Cervantes, Ariosto, Sir Walter Scott would be capital 
playmates and companions; fine tellers of stories out of books; with 
a love of robust sport, while they were about it. We should admire 
Bacon prodigiously for his attainments in the new ‘ Analecta Majora,’ 
but should not much like him. He would be one of the ushers. 
Chaucer, in the most compulsory of verses, speaks 


“ Of Samson, Turnus, and of Socrates ;” 


three such personages as were never before brought together! Our 
favourite acquaintances at the English ladies’ boarding-school (were 
we so happy as to know their brothers) would be 


Godiva, Nancy Finch, and Eleanora. 


The first, the famous Countess of Coventry, everybody knows. The 
second (so familiar becomes the language of love !) is another Countess, 
not so famous, nor indeed very well known to any but a few lovers of 
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poetry,—Anne, Countess of Winchilsea, authoress (besides the poems 
in Mr. Dyce’s collection) of a charming one entitled the ‘ Petition for 
an Absolute Retreat,’ which shows her to be just the sort of woman to 
our taste, of a spirit at once social and sequestered, and fit to have 
lived in Arcadia. We do not mean the Greek Arcadia, which is not the 
place it is taken for ; but the real one—far more touching than your land 
of rocks and wild beasts—the Arcadia of Claude and the poets. As to 
Eleanora, she was a queen in times anti-Brobdingnagian—the wife 
that sucked the poison out of the wound of Edward the First. But 
we do not go upon that circumstance, though it was a right womanly 
action, for it was probably as safe as it was touching, though it may 
have required in that age a particular courage to venture upon it. 
We take it only as an evidence of those many congenial actions, those 
habits of love and beneficence, which made the fond Edward raise a 
cross in her honour wherever her body stopped on its way to West- 
minster, as though it rendered the ground precious. Which it did. 
(By the way, why do they not restore the one at Charing Cross? The 
place retains the honour of the name, why does it not in gratitude 
retain the thing? It would constitute a beautiful and justly triumphal 
memorial to the sex, in the midst of less peaceful trophies.) Now the 
said Eleanora would make a fine hearty boarder in our Brobdingnagian 
school, with very little to learn over again, and willing to undergo 
any punishment for a friend. Godiva would be much such another. 
She would get up on winter mornings without her flannel petticoat, 
to hurry up the rest of the school when late. We do not know that 
Lady Winchilsea’s public virtue was ever put to the trial; but her 
goodwill was unbounded, and she would be an especial lover of walks 
in the neighbouring forest; which amounts to a virtue in our eyes. 
But all the new schools would be taught a love of nature. Not a leaf 
nor a colour would be lost upon them. And they would be as great 
singers as the birds. 

We shall again, however, be getting too serious for our readers. 

“Up, Charles William Augustus Maximilian Smith, and vindicate 
our facetiousness. Up on the table, Smith, and let the company see 
you.” 

Smith (as you will see the moment you look at him) is no 
Smith of any mark. He is not James nor Horace Smith, nor one of 
the Sidney Smiths, nor a Southwood Smith, nor any Northern, 
Eastern, or Western Smith of the least un-Smithianism ; he is not a 
man of wit, nor of valour, nor of virtue ; he is not any way original, not 
one who can turn a common name into uncommonness. But we have 
given this sort of caution before. Look at him, however. What a 
different “opinion he evidently has of himself! How far superior he 
thinks himself to all the numerous and highly-respectable though 
not famous multitude who bear the Smithian cognomen. And yet, 
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nevertheless, conceited as he stands there, Smith is at this present 
moment in a very puzzled state of mind; as indeed you may guess 
when you see what he has come to in his middle age—a pinafore ! 

Yes; Smith, aged five and forty, and some five feet eight inches 
in stature, is a little boy in a big tail-coat and pinafore, in the new 
school of the Brobdingnagian visitors. He is, or rather was, under 
the old dispensation (for he is beginning to be at a loss what to think 
of himself), as proud and sulky a fellow as he was a shallow one; and 
as the usher happens to have set him on a table to say his lesson, 
and has just gone out of the school to speak to somebody, we are 
taking advantage of his absence (not very wisely, I fear) to plague 
Smith, and catechise him a little——he not answering a word, but 
looking very red and savage. But we have a vindictive recollection 
of the way in which he used to lord it over us upon fhe strength of 
his being an epitome of commonplaces, except the good-natured ones. 
This exception is the only thing we quarrel with him for, or with 
any one. But, situated as he is, the temptation is irresistible. All 
the livelier part of his schoolfellows are “ having at him.” 

“Smith, I say, Smith, you'll have to go to bed before your time. 
You're a naughty boy, Smith; a bad middle-aged chap, and have 
been very sulky. Why didn’t you learn your lesson, instead of doing 
nothing but make dumps all day, and stuff yourself? Look at his 
neckcloth and bibs, and how big he looks! and yet he does not know 
Brobdingnagian for ‘charity, nor ‘modesty; no, nor for ‘sense.’ 
Take your hand out of your pocket, and don’t stand cluttering your 
dumps. 

“Shall it then? Shall it have no more pudding and turtle-pap? 
Did they vex it, poor middle-aged thing, and expect it to have a 
little sense, and know a man when it sees one? Never mind ’em, 
Smith. Don’t stand swelling so, and thinking of your ‘gig,’ poor 
respectable little fellow. Shall have another, it shall, and then all 
will be well. Shall ride in it to Banbury Cross,—and look as big as 
you like, and speak loud, and be a man again. 

“Here, see what I’ve got for you—a nice plaything, Smith; a 
pretty watch. Come to me for it over the table—never mind your 
boots. Shall hold it to your ear, and see how time goes for little 
Smithy. Why, with a watch, and his dumps, and his gig, Smithy 
will be quite a little man again, and nobody shall plague him about 
‘sense ’ and ‘ modesty.’ 

“Ah! he, he! Say ¢a to the gentleman, Smith—oh, say fa. Be 
a good middle-aged little boy. What, stamping, Smith? Oh fie !— 
stamping on the nice mahogany table, and in boots! Hist, Smith ! 
here’s the usher coming.” 
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The Young Man from the Country. 


Some years ago the refrain of a favourite music-hall ditty ran, “J’m 
a young man from the country, but you don’t get over me,” and thus 
Fletcher’s famous adage received a new versification from the lips of 
a “great comique.” It is not often that these gentry teach us any- 
thing, except how vulgar the age is getting, and therefore I may be 
excused, perhaps, if I take my text from a song which marks a great 
social change, and offers material for one of these rambling lay 
sermons. I could not quote two words of the song in question, beyond 
the above-quoted refrain, the importance of which is contained in the 
antithesis it presents: “I’m a young man from the country, but you 
don’t get over me.” From the times of the Prodigal Son downwards, 
through Moses Primrose, to cases in our own time, which shall be 
nameless so that no one’s feeling may be hurt, it has been the habit of 
young men in towns to “ get over” young men from the country—in 
other words to ridicule, delude, and rob them. Autolycus of Bohemia 
came of an ancient family, and his race is far from being extinct. I 
have no doubt but that his progenitors got over young men from the 
country who visited Nineveh and Babylon, Athens and Rome; and 
am sure his descendants have played their little games in the Paris of 
Lonis the Fourteenth, and the London of Victoria. They have kept 
sporting taverns at the east end, lived in elegantly furnished chambers 
at the west, and have provided everywhere parlours more or less 
cunningly meshed, into which the flies were invited, with exquisite 
politeness, to enter: and the flies who accepted this invitation were 
generally from the country. 

Well, a mighty change has come over both town and country since 
Corinthian Tom, Jerry Hawthorne, and Mr. Bob Logic went the 
rounds. And perhaps the greatest part of it has been accomplished 
within the memory of those who were young men when Sir Joseph 
Paxton built his first great glass-house in the year 1851. Thirty 
years ago the young man from the country was “ up” to eat his way to 
the bar, to walk the hospitals, or to give evidence before a parliamentary 
committee for or against the preamble of the Great Diagonal Railway 
Bill. He also came for the Cattle Show, to see his brother off to India, 
or to bring his sister home from school. Such transient visitors put 
up at some dingy old-fashioned hotel, associated with the locality from 
which they came. They dined at Simpson’s, and might be seen after- 
wards standing at the pit doors of theatres, in order to rush in and 
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get a good seat as soon as they would be opened. Such as went to 
the original casino in the Lowther Arcade, and supped on Welsh 
rabbit at Evans's, as a wind-up, carried home with them the reputation 
of fellows who had “seen a thing or two.” Autolycus (dressed in a 
pea-jacket, and just arrived from Cuba) would sometimes find them 
gazing at the art treasures exhibited in Mr. Ackerman’s windows, and 
sell them great bargains in smuggled cigars. Sometimes he had a 
game of skittles with a friend at the “ public,” where the above trans- 
actions were concluded, and got the young man from the country to 
bet upon the result. Occasionally he found a gold ring which some one 
had accidentally dropped, and sold it to them for half a sovereign. 
They did not exhibit that jewelry, or offer those cigars to their friends 
when they returned to the bosom of their families, sadder and wiser 
men. About the time of which I write, it was considered “fast” to 
visit a certain dancing academy which flourished (and may flourish 
still, for aught I know) in Dean Street, Soho, and where the most 
sepulchral gravity of demeanour and propriety of step was insisted 
upon. You had to leave your hat at the door, and pay a penny on 
it. If you smiled, a master of the ceremonies frowned at you. Tha 
young ladies called you “sir,” and begged you not to talk during a 
quadrille, lest they. should forget the figure. And certainly the figure 
required all their attention, being much more elaborate than any 
have seen in practice elsewhere. The master of the ceremonies 
had his eye on them. Why it was fast to go to this most dreary 
and respectable temple of Terpsichore, I could never make out, but 
the young man from the country thought it so, and winked at the 
name of Caldwell. 

It was a social distinction to belong to a club thirty years ago, and 
mammas in the country would relate with ill-concealed pride how our 
Henry had dined with Mr. Blank at the Reform, and add, with a 
sigh, that they hoped such luxury would not spoil the dear boy, and 
make him discontented with his home. Home was dull enough. 
Young men of moderate means did not hunt and shoot thirty years 
ago, as they do at present. Now and then they got a mount, or some 
rabbiting, and marked the days thus employed with a white stone. 
The more daring spirits met at the Rose and Crown or the Somebody's 
Arms of an evening, and played sixpenny pool. On Sunday afternoon 
they assembled on the railway bridge, each with his peculiar dog, and 
pipe, and stick, and went for walks with the young ladies. Mild 
cricket (Clark had not begun to go about with the All England Eleven) 
helped to pass away the summer, and the Infirmary ball provided 
gossip and scandal for the winter. At this entertainment it was im- 
possible to mistake the young gentlemen from town, visiting at the 
great house, for the young gentlemen of the country, who were at 
home. The young gentlemen of the country envied the others the 
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hang of their clothes, their easy resolute ways with the girls, their 
quiet style of dancing. They past-participled their blank insolence, 
and did their best to imitate it. There was no running up to London 
in those days to “have one’s hair cut:” now there is; and in this 
little cant phrase is the secret of the great change. An increased and 
increasing desire for pleasure and luxury, together with increased and 
increasing means of indulging in them, have so rubbed up town and 
country together as to efface all the old peculiarities of either. The 
country has become wickeder, and consequently, in this connection, 
wiser, than it was. The town is not a whit more virtuous, but its 
spiders weave finer cobwebs. The young man from the country comes 
up to have his hair cut, belongs to a club, is dressed by Poole or 
Bingley, and holds his own. No more pit-door crushes for him. He 
appears in a stall with a moss-rose in his button-hole, and knows why 
little Kitty Ogle has thrown up her part in the new Burlesque at the 
Regency Theatre. Another class, which used to board with friends at 
Camberwell, and go to bed at half-past nine, make the rows at prome- 
nade concerts, and assault the police. On the other hand, the Cockney 
of the Winkle breed is extinct. Volunteering has made every 
Londoner familiar with the use of fire-arms. As an athlete he is a 
match for the young man in the country, and not unfrequently 
carries off his “pots.” If the latter is his peer in the ball-room, he 
has lost the advantage of crowing over him in the hunting-field, or 
wiping his eye in the turnips. So far things are equal; but, upon 
the whole, the young man from the country has begun to flatter 
himself that he is rather an improvement upon his former pattern. 
He finds that what used to be called “rudeness,” and supposed to be 
the product of a country education, is in fashion, and, having more 
of the genuine raw material in his blood, can saccessfally compete 
with those whose fathers and grandfathers were gentlemen. Man- 
chester and Liverpool are faster cities for their own children, than 
London is for real Londoners. Now and then we hear of the fleecing 
of some poor noodle from Blankshire, who has come in for a fortune 
and run out of it in the Haymarket, but I think that the most re- 
markable “ muckers” that are “gone” in these times, are conducted 
by young gentlemen of the town who have been given every oppor- 
tunity for the sharpening of their wits, who have been to Eton, 
who have had their vices polished in the society which cramming for 
the army examinations provide, and whose study of arithmetic has 
been matured on the turf. For these, the highway to “the bad” is 
singularly well marked with sign-posts. There is one at every cross- 
road, and the writing is large and plain to see. Asa rule the young 
man from the country does see it, and goes not on to the bitter end. 
The young Londoner’s conceit makes him argue thus: “ Yes, this 
way would lead another fellow to the deuce, but I shall find a turning 
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to the right, a little further on.” So on he goes, with his nose 
in the air. 

The young man from the country finds a London which is a 
wonderful improvement upon that which his fathers visited. Thirty 
years ago (1 write from memory, and under correction) this metro- 
polis had four daily papers (if the Dacly News was then in exist- 
ence), seven theatres, and not one flower or blooming shrub in any 
public place. It had only just begun to dawn upon our rulers that 
the parks and Kensington Gardens might be opened to the people, 
and that these might be depended upon not to pull up the forest trees. 
Such was the jealousy with which these places were closed in 
previous generation, that a gentleman of considerable parliamentary 
influence, who petitioned for leave to make a private entrance 
from his garden into Birdeage Walk, in order that his children 
might play there without going round by the street — was 
retused the privilege, but told that he might have a peerage 
instead. The green sward of Hyde Park, unscored by pathways, was 
sacred tosheep. Saint James's and the Regent’s Parks were open only 
to the holders of keys to their inclosures, except when the ice bore. 
There was no road from Piccadilly to Pimlico except vii Park Lane, 
or Brompton. The Serpentine was boatless, and filthy. Confidence 
being a plant of slow growth, it is, comparatively speaking, only 
recently that public places have been bordered with flowers. It has 
now been discovered that the public can be trusted not to abuse what 
what has been provided for their enjoyment, and this happy result is 
doubtless due to the gradual development of prevision. When 
Peel Park in Manchester was first opened, you could not walk a dozen 
yards without being confronted with a huge board, on which you were 
threatened with fine or imprisonment if you did this thing, or forgot 
that. The demeanour of Lancashire lads and lasses, enjoying them- 
selves in a naturally delightful spot, was that of convicts taking 
exercise in a prison yard. Their spirits were crushed by minatory 
placards ; the air was heavy with Acts of Parliament and Bye-Laws. 
I know not how it is at present. Those who, when the people were 
admitted to their London playgrounds where water was, wrote up, 
“The public is requested to protect the water-fowl,” struck the key- 
note of a delightful harmony. If Pythagoras is right, and my soul has 
to pass hereafter into-the body of some animal, let it animate the form 
of a London water-fowl, and quack in a London park. I have made 
the personal acquaintance of some public pets, and read all about others. 
I am deliberate. In my mind’s eye I see the goldfish of Hampton 
Court, the sparrows of New York, the carp of Potsdam, the pigeons 
of the Mosque of Achmet, the squirrels of Memphis (Tennessee), 
the holy monkeys of Benares, and the sacred serpents of Dahomey. 
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I would rather be a fish than a reptile; or bird than a monkey. 
The métier of a Memphis squirrel has its charms if strangers would 
not try to catch me by the tail, when I scratch at their pockets for 
nuts ; but, on the whole, 1’d like to be a park duck, and with the park 
ducks swim! No one catches him by the tail. He toils not, neither 
does hespin. His meals are served regularly. Perennially gorgeous 
in sun-gilt greens, and blues, and opal, he knows no tailor’s bills. 
Tired of society on the bank, he can retire to his island, and meditate 
upon the vanities and vicissitudes of mankind. No one asks him 
what he thinks about the Eastern Question. The rumble of market- 
carts in the early morning conveys no unpleasant hints of sage and 
onions to his tranquil mind. Provision is made for his family, and 
they have no examinations to pass. Their only crammers are children 
and nursemaids. And when, after a long and honourable life, he 
quacks his last, he is spared the beery pomp of a funeral. 

If our eediles for the next decade go on as their predecessors for 
the last two, the young man from the country in 1887 will find that 
London, with all its disadvantages of climate, runs its Continental 
rivals close in point of the beauty of its public places. We have 
already beaten the French in gardening; and—all round—Hyde 
Park is, to my mind, finer than the Bois. Thirty years ago no one 
would have dared to tell a young man from the country that there 
was anything in England as good as something that could be found 
abroad. ‘To run down your own country was a sign that you had 
been “on the Continent.” So many people travel now that this has 
ceased to be a distinction, and one may find balm in Gilead without 
losing caste. 

Having gained a character for good behaviour by protecting the 
water-fowl, and refraining from larceny of the Serpentine, the public 
are not taken into custody when they enter a museum or other open 
exhibition, and hustled through it as though they were thieves or 
lunatics. The young man (or woman) from the country is trusted 
with his cane or parasol. Time was when these were snatched from 
them, and a penny demanded for their custody. When this impost 
was abolished, the custodians took care to put a plate garnished with 
coppers, glorified with a sixpence or two, “ plain for all folks to see,” 
and to make some difficulty in finding the impedimenta of such as 
did not see it. Now we have got rid of the imposition, root and 
branch; and people do not poke their sticks through paintings, or 
knock down Egyptian idols with their parasols, as we, their god- 
fathers and godmothers, were assured, in the days of their baptism, 
they would do. 

A. vE F. 
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Che American Senator. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Autor oF ‘ BARCHESTER Towers,’ ‘THE THREE CLERKS,’ ETO. 





Cuarter LXXIV. 
BENEDICT. 


Lavy Penwetuer declared to her husband that she had never seen 
her brother so much cowed as he had been by Miss Trefoil’s visit to 
Rufford. It was not only that he was unable to assert his usual 
powers immediately after the attack made upon him, but that on the 
following day, at Scrobby’s trial, on the Saturday when he started to 
the meet, and on the Sunday following when he allowed himself to be 
easily persuaded to go to church, he was silent, sheepish, and evidently 
afraid of himself. ‘It is a great pity that we shouldn’t take the ball 
at the hop,” she said to Sir George. 

“ What ball ;—and what hop ?” 

“Get him to settle himself. There ought to be an end to thig 
kind of thing now. He has got out of this mess, but every time it 
becomes worse and worse, and he'll be taken in horribly by some 
harpy if we don’t get him to marry decently. I fancy he was very 
nearly going in this last affair.” Sir George, in this matter, did not 
quite agree with his wife. It was in his opinion right to avoid Miss 
Trefoil, but he did not see why his brother-in-law should be pre- 
cipitated into matrimony with Miss Penge. According to his ideas in 
such matters a man should be leftalone. Therefore,as was customary 
with him when he opposed his wife, he held his tongue. “ You have 
been called in three or four times when he has been just on the edge 
of the cliff.” 

“T don’t know that that is any reason why he should be pushed 
over.” 

“There is not a word to be said against Caroline. She has a fine 
fortune of her own, and some of the best blood in the kingdom.” 

“But if your brother does not care for her, 

“ That’s nonsense, George. As for liking, it’s all the same to him. 
Rufford is good-natured, and easily pleased, and can like any woman. 
Caroline is very good-looking,—a great deal handsomer than that 
horrid creature ever was,—and with manners fit for any position. 
T’ve no reason to wish to force a wife on him; but of course he'll 
marry, and unless he’s guided, he’ll certainly marry badly.” 
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“Ts Miss Penge in love with him?” asked Sir George in a tone of 
voice that was intended to be provoking. His wife looked at him, 
asking him plainly by her countenance whether he was such a fool as 
that! Was it likely that any untitled young lady of eight-and-twenty 
should be wanting in the capacity of being in love with a young lord, 
handsome and possessed of forty thousand a year without encum- 
brances? Sir George, though he did not approve, was not eager 
enough in his disapproval to lay any serious embargo on his wife’s 
proceedings. 

The first steps taken were in the direction of the hero’s personal 
comfort. He was flattered and petted, as his sister knew how to 
flatter and pet him ;—and Miss Penge in a quiet way assisted Lady 
Penwether in the operation. For aday or two he had not much to 
say for himself;—but every word he did say was an oracle. His 
horses were spoken of as demigods, and his projected fishing opera- 
tions for June and July became matters of most intense interest. 
Evil things were said of Arabella Trefoil, but in all the evil things 
said no hint was given that Lord Rufford had behaved badly or had 
been in danger. Lady Penwether, not quite knowing the state of his 
mind, thought that there might still be some lurking affection for the 
young lady. “ Did you ever see anybody look so vulgar and hideous 
as she did when she marched across the park ?” asked Lady Penwether. 

“Thank goodness I did not see her,” said Miss Penge. 

“T never saw her look so handsome as when she came up to me,” 
said Lord Rufford. 

“ But such a thing to do!” 

“ Awful !” said Miss Penge. 

‘She's the pluckiest girl I ever came across in my life,” said Lord 
Rufford. He knew very well what they were at, and was already 
almost inclined to think that they might as well be allowed to have 
their way. Miss Penge was ladylike, quiet, and good, and was like a 
cool salad in a man’s mouth after spiced meat. And the money would 
enable him to buy the Purefoy property which would probably be soon 
in the market. But he felt that he might as well give them a little 
trouble before he allowed himself to be hooked. It certainly was not 
by any arrangement of his own that he found himself walking alone 
with Miss Penge that Sunday afternoon in the park ;—nor did it seem 
to be by hers. He thought of that other Sunday at-Mistletoe, when 
he had been compelled to wander with Arabella, when he met the 
Duchess, and when, as he often told himself, a little more good- 
nature or a little more courage on her grace’s part would have com- 
pleted the work entirely. Certainly had the Duke come to him that 
night, after the journey from Stamford, he would have capitulated. 
As he walked along and allowed himself to be talked to by Miss 
Penge, he did tell himself that she would be the better angel of the 
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two. She could not hunt with him, as Arabella would have done; 
but then a man does not want his wife to gallop across the country 
after him. She might perhaps object to cigars and soda water after 
eleven o'clock, but then what assurance had he that Arabella would 
not have objected still more loudly. She had sworn that she would 
never be opposed to his little pleasures ; but he knew what such oaths 
were worth. Marriage altogether was a bore; but having a name 
and a large fortune, it was incumbent on him to transmit them to an 
immediate descendant. And perhaps it was a worse bore to grow old 
without having specially bound any other human being to his interests. 
“How well I recollect that spot,” said Miss Penge. “It was there 
that Major Caneback took the fence.” 

“That was not where be fell.” 

“ Oh no ;—I did not see that. It would have haunted me for ever 
had I done so. But it was there that I thought he must kill himself. 
That was a terrible time, Lord Rufford.” 

“Terrible to poor Caneback certainly.” 

“Yes, and to all of us. Do you remember that’ fearful ball? We 
were all so unhappy,—because you suffered so much.” 

“Tt was bad.” 

“And that woman who persecuted you! We all knew that you 
felt it.” 

“T felt that poor man’s death.” 

“Yes ;—and you felt the other nuisance too.” 

“ITremember that you told me that you would cling on to my 
legs.” 

“ Eleanor said so ;—and when it was explained to me, what clinging 
on to your legs meant, I remember saying that I wished to be under- 
stood as being one to help. I love your sister so well that anything 
which would break her heart would make me unhappy.” 

“You did not care for my own welfare in the matter ?” 

“What ought I say, Lord Rufford, in answer to that? Of course 
I did care. But I knew it was impossible that you should really set 
your affections on such a person as Miss Trefoil. I told Eleanor that 
it could come to nothing. I was sure of it.” 

“Why should it have come to nothing,—as you call it ?” 

“ Because you are a gentleman and because she—is not’a lady. 
I don’t know that we women can quite understand how it is that you 
men amuse yourselves with such persons.” 

“T didn’t amuse myself.” 

“Tnever thought you did very much. There was something I 
suppose in her riding, something in her audacity, something perhaps 
in her vivacity ;—but through it all I did not think that you were 
enjoying yourself. You may be sure of this, Lord Rufford, that when 
& woman is not specially liked by any other woman, she ought not to 
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be specially liked by any man. I have never heard that Miss Trefoil 
had a female friend.” 

From day to day there were little meetings and conversations of 
this kind till Lord Rufford found himself accustomed to Miss Penge’s 
solicitude for his welfare. In all that passed between them the lady 
affected a status that was altogether removed from that of making or 
receiving love. There had come to be a peculiar friendship,—because 
of Eleanor. A week of this kind of thing had not gone by before 
Miss Penge found herself able to talk of and absolutely to describe 
this peculiar feeling, and could almost say how pleasant was such 
friendship, divested of the burden of all amatory possibilities. But 
through it all Lord Rufford knew that he would have to marry Miss 
Penge. 

It was not long before he yielded in pure weariness. Who has not 
felt, as he stood by a stream into which he knew that it was his fate 
to plunge, the folly of delaying the shock? In his present condition 
he had no ease. His sister threatened him with a return of Arabella. 
Miss Penge required from him sensational conversation. His brother- 
in-law was laughing at him in his sleeve. His very hunting friends 
treated him as though the time were come. In all that he did the 
young lady took an interest which bored him excessively,—to put an 
end to which he only saw one certain way. He therefore asked her 
to be Lady Rufford before he got on his drag to go out hunting on 
the last Saturday in March. “ Rufford,” she said looking up into his 
face with her lustrous eyes, and speaking with a sweet, low, silvery 
voice,— are you sure of yourself ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ Quite sure of yourself?” 

“ Never so sure in my life.” 

“Then dearest, dearest Rufford, I will not scruple to say that I 
also am sure.” And so the thing was settled very much to his 
comfort. He could hardly have done better had he sought through 
all England for a bride. She will be true to him, and never give him 
cause for a moment's jealousy. She will like his title, his house, and 
his property. She will never spend a shilling more than she ought 
to do. She will look very sharply after him, but will not altogether 
debar him from his accustomed pleasures. She will grace his table, 
nurse his children, and never for a moment give him cause to be 
ashamed of her. He will think that he loves her, and after a lapse of 
ten or fifteen years will probably really be fond of her. From the 
moment that she is Lady Rufford, she will love him,—as she loves 
everything that is her own. 

In spite of all his antecedents no one doubted his faith in this 
engagement ;—no one wished to hurry him very much. When the 
proposition had been made and accepted, and when the hero of it had 
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-gone off on his drag, Miss Penge communicated the tidings to 
her friend. “I think he has behaved very wisely,” said Lady 
Penwether. 

“ Well ;—feeling as I do of course I think he has. I hope he 
thinks the same of me. I had many doubts about it, but I do 
believe that I can make him a good wife.” Lady Penwether thought 
that her friend was hardly sufficiently thankful, and strove to tell 
her so in her own gentle, friendly way. But Miss Penge held her 
head up and was very stout, and would not acknowledge any cause 
for gratitude. Lady Penwether, when she saw how it was to be, gave 
way @ little. Close friendship with her future sister-in-law would be 
very necessary to her comfort, and Miss Penge, since the law-suit 
was settled, had never been given to yielding. 

“My dear Rufford,” said the sister affectionately, “I congratulate 
you with all my heart; I do indeed. Iam quite sure that you could 
not have done better.” 

“T don’t know that I could.” 

“She is a gem of inestimable price, and most warmly attached to 
you. And if this property is to be bought, of course the money will 
be a great thing.” 

“ Money is always comfortable.” 

“Of course it is, and then there is nothing to be desired. If I 


had named the girl that I would have wished you to love, it would 
have been Caroline Penge.” She need hardly have said this as she 
had in fact been naming the girl for the last three or four months. 
The news was soon spread about the country and the fashionable 
world ; and everybody was pleased,—except the Trefoil family. 


Cuapter LXXV. 


ARABELLA’S SUCCESS. 


Wuen Arabella Trefoil got back to Portugal Street after her visit to 
Rufford, she was ill. The effort she had made, the unaccustomed 
labour, and the necessity of holding herself aloft before the man who 
had rejected her, were together more than her strength could bear, 
and she was taken up to bed in a fainting condition. It was not till 
the next morning that she was able even to open the letter which 
contained the news of John Morton’s legacy. When she had read 
the letter and realized the contents, she took to weeping in a fashion 
very unlike her usual habits. She was still in bed, and there she 
remained for two or three days, during which she had time to think 
of her past life—and to think also a little of the future. Old Mrs. 
‘Green came to her once or twice a day, but she was necessarily left 
to the nursing of her own maid. Every evening Mounser Green 
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called and sent up tender enquiries; but in all this there was very 
little to comfort her. There she lay with the letter in her hand, 
thinking that the only man who had endeavoured to be of service to 
her was he whom she had treated with unexampled perfidy. Other 
men had petted her, had amused themselves with her, and then 
thrown her over, had lied to her and laughed at her, till she had been 
taught to think that a man was a heartless, cruel, slippery animal, 
made indeed to be caught occasionally, but in the catching of which 
infinite skill was wanted, and in which infinite skill might be thrown 
away. But this man had been true to her to the last in spite of her 
treachery ! 

She knew that she was heartless herself, and that she belonged to 
a heartless world ;—but she knew also that there was a world of 
women who were not heartless. Such women had looked down upon 
her as from a great height, but she in return had been able to ridicule 
them. They had chosen their part, and she had chosen hers,—and 
had thought that she might climb to the glory of wealth and rank, 
while they would have to marry hard-working clergymen and brief- 
less barristers. She had often been called upon to vindicate to her- 
self the part she had chosen, and had always done so by magnifying 
in her own mind the sin of the men with whom ehe had to deal. At 
this moment she thought that Lord Rufford had treated her villain- 
ously, whereas her conduct to him had been only that which the 
necessity of the case required. To Lord Rufford she had simply 
behaved after the manner of her clas:, heartless of course, but only 
in the way which the “custom of the trade” justified. Each had 
tried to circumvent the other, and she as the weaker had gone to the 
wall. But John Morton had believed in her and loved her. Oh, 
how she wished that she had deserted her class, and clung to him,— 
even though she should now have been his widow. The legacy was 
a burden to her. Even she had conscience enough to be sorry for a 
day or two that he had named her in his will. 

And what should she do with herself for the fiture ? Her quarrel 
with her mother had been very serious, each swearing that under no 
circumstances would she again consent to live with the other. The 
daughter of course knew that the mother would receive her again 
should she ask to be received. But in such case she must go back 
with shortened pinions and blunted beak. Her sojourn with Mrs. 
Green was to last for one month, and at the end of that time she 
must seek for a home. If she put John Morton’s legacy out to 
interest, she would now be mistress of a small income ;—but she under- 
stood money well enough to know to what obduracy of poverty she 
would thus be subjected. As she looked the matter closer in the face 
the horrors became more startling and more manifest. Who would 
have her in their houses? Where should she find society,—where 
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the possibility of lovers? What would be her life, and what her 
prospects? Must she give up for ever the game for which she had 
lived, and own that she had been conquered in the fight and beaten 
even to death? ‘Then she thought over the long list of her past 
lovers, trying to see whether there might be one of the least 
desirable at whom she might again cast her javelins. But there was 
not one. 

The tender messages from Mounser Green came to her day by 
day. Mounser Green, as the nephew of her hostess, had been very 
kind to her; but hitherto he bad never appeared to her in the light 
of a possible lover. He was a clerk in the Foreign Office, waiting 
for his aunt’s money ;—a man whom she had met in society and 
whom she knew to be well thought of by those above him in wealth 
and rank; but she had never regarded him as prey,—or as a man 
whom any girl would want to marry. He was one of those of the 
other sex who would most probably look out for prey,—who, if he 
married at all, would marry an heiress. She, in her time, had been 
on good terms with many such a one,—had counted them among her 
intimate friends, had made use of them and been useful to them,— 
but she had never dreamed of marrying any one of them. They 
were there in society for altogether a different purpose. She had not 
hesitated to talk to Mounser Green about Lord Rufford,—and though 
she had pretended to make a secret of the place to which she was 
going when he had taken her to the railway, she had not at all 
objected to his understanding her purpose. Up to that moment 
there had certainly been no thought on her part of transferring what 
she was wont to call her affections to Mounser Green as a suitor. 

But as she lay in bed, thinking of her future life, tidings were 
brought to her by Mrs. Green that Mounser had accepted the 
mission to Patagonia. Could it be that her destiny intended her to 
go out to Patagonia as the wife, if not of one Minister, then of 
another? There would be a career,—a way of living, if not exactly 
that which she would have chosen. Of Patagonia, as a place of resi- 
dence, she had already formed ideas. In some of those moments in 
which she had foreseen that Lord Rufford would be lost to her, she 
had told herself that it would be better to reign in Hell than serve in 
Heaven. Among Patagonian women she would probably be the first. 
Among English ladies it did not seem that at present she had any 
prospect of a high place. It would be long before Lord Rufford 
would be forgotten,—and she had not space enough before her for 
forgettings which would require time for their accomplishment. 
Mounser Green had declared with energy that Lord Rufford had 
behaved very badly. There are men who feel it to be their mission 
to come in for the relief of ladies who have been badly treated. If 
Mounser Green wished to be one of them on her behalf, and to take 
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her out with him to his very far-away employment, might not this be 
the best possible solution of her present difficulties ? 

On the evening of the third day after her return she was able to 
come downstairs, and the line of thought which has been suggested 
for her induced her to undertake some trouble with the white and 
pink robe, or dressing-gown, in which she appeared. “ Well, my dear, 
you are smart,” the old lady said. 


“*QOdious in woollen;—twould a saint provoke, 
Were the last words which poor Narcissa spoke.’” 


said Arabella, who had long since provided herself with this quotation 
for such occasions. “I hope I am not exactly dying, Mrs. Green ; 
but I don’t see why I should not object to be ‘ frightful,’ as well as 
the young lady who was.” 

“T suppose it’s all done for Mounser’s benefit ?” 

“Partly for you, partly for Mounser, and a good deal for myself. 
What a very odd name. Why did they call him Mounser? I used 
to think it was because he was in the Foreign Office,—a kind of chaff, 
as being half a Frenchman.” 

“My mother’s maiden name was Mounser, and it isn’t French at 
all. I don’t see why it should not be as good a Christian name as 
Willoughby or Howard.” 

“ Quite as good, and much more distinctive. There can’t be another 
Mounser Green in the world.” 

“And very few other young men like him. At my time of life I 
find it very hard his going away. And what will he do in such a place 
as that,—all alone and without a wife?” 

“ Why don’t you make him take a wife ?” 

“There isn’t time now. He'll have to start in May.” 

* Plenty of time. Trousseaus are now got up by steam, and girls 
are kept ready to marry at the shortest notice. If I were you I 
should certainly advise him to take out some healthy young woman, 
capable of bearing the inclemencies of the Patagonian climate.” 

“As for that the climate is delicious,” said Mrs. Green, who cer- 
tainly was not led by her guest’s manner to suspect the nature of her 
guest’s more recent intentions. 

Mounser Green on this afternoon came to Portugal Street before he 
himself went out to dinner, choosing the hour at which his aunt was 
wont to adorn herself. “And so you are to be the hero of Pata- 
gonia ?” said Arabella as she put out her hand to congratulate him on 
his appointment. 

“T don’t know about heroism, but it seems that I am to go there,” 
said Mounser with much melancholy in his voice. 


“T should have thought you were the last man to leaye London 
willingly.” 
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“Well, yes; I should have said so myself. And I do flatter 
myself I shall be missed. But what had I before me here? This may 
lead to something.” 

‘Indeed you will be missed, Mr. Green.” 

“It’s very kind of you to say so.” 

“Patagonia! It is such a long way off!” Then she began to 
consider whether he had ever heard of her engagement with the last 
Minister-elect to that country. That he should know all about Lord 
Rufford was a matter of course; but what chance could there be for 
her if be also knew that other affair? “ We were intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Morton in Washington and were surprised that he should 
have accepted it.” 

“Poor Morton. He was a friend of mine. We used to call him 
the Paragon because he never made mistakes. I had heard that 
you and Lady Augusta were a good deal with him in Washington.” 

‘““We were, indeed. You do not know my good news as yet, 
I suppose? Your Paragon, as you call him, has left me five thousand 
pounds.” Of course it would be necessary that he should know it 
some day if this new plan of hers were to be carried out ;—and if the 
plan should fail, his knowing it could do no harm. 

“ How very nice for you. Poor Morton!” 

“It is well that somebody should behave well, when others treat 
oneso badly, Mr. Green. Yes; he has left me five thousand pounds.” 
Then she showed him the lawyer’s letter. ‘“ Perhaps as 1 am so 
separated at present from all my own people by this affair with Lord 
Rufford, you would not mind seeing the man for me.” Of course he 
promised to see the lawyer and to do everything that was necessary. 
“The truth is, Mr. Green, Mr. Morton was very warmly attached 
to me. I was a foolish girl, and could not return it. I thought 
of it long and was then obliged to tell him that I could not entertain 
just that sort of feeling for him. You cannot think now how bitter 
is my regret ;—that I should have allowed myself to trust a man so 
false and treacherous as Lord Rufford, and that I should have perhaps 
added a pang to the deathbed of one so good as Mr. Morton.” And 
so she told her little story ;—not caring very much whether it were 
believed or not, but finding it to be absolutely essential that some 
story should be told. 

During the next day or two Mounser Green thought a great deal 
about it. That the story was not exactly true, he knew very well. 
But it is not to be expected that a girl before her marriage should 
be exactly true about her old loves. That she had been engaged to 
Lord Rufford and had been cruelly jilted by him he did believe. 
That she had at one time been engaged to the Paragon he was 
almost sure. The fact that the Paragon had left her money was a 
strong argument that she had not behaved badly to him. But there 
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was much that was quite certain. The five thousand pounds were 
quite certain; and the money, though it could not be called a large 
fortune for a young lady, would pay his debts and send him out a 
free man to Patagonia. And the family honours were certainly 
true. She was the undoubted niece of the Duke of Mayfair, and 
such a connection might in his career be of service to him. Lord 
Mistletoe was a prig, but would probably be a member of the Govern- 
ment. Mounser Green liked Dukes, and loved a Duchess in his 
heart of hearts. If he could only be assured that this niece would 
not be repudiated he thought that the speculation might answer in 
spite of any ambiguity in the lady’s antecedents. 

*‘ Have you heard about Arabella’s good fortune?” young Glossop 
asked the next morning at the office. 

“You forget, my boy,” said Mounser Green, “that the young lady 
of whom you speak is a friend of mine.” 

“Oh lord! SolIdid. I beg your pardon, old fellow.” There 
was no one else in the room at the moment, and Glossop in asking 
the question had in truth forgotten what he had heard of this new 
intimacy. 

“ Don’t you learn to be ill-natured, Glossop. And remember that 
there is no form so bad as that of calling young ladies by their 
Christian names. Ido know that poor Morton has left Miss Trefoil 
a sum of money which is at any rate evidence that he thought well 
of her to the last.” 

“Of course itis. I didn’t mean to offend you. I wouldn’t do it 
for worlds,—as you are going away.” That afternoon, when Green’s 
back was turned, Glossop gave it as his opinion that something 
particular would turn up between Mounser and Miss Trefoil, an 
opinion which brought down much ridicule upon him from both 
Hoffman and Archibald Currie. But before that week was over,—in 
the early days of April,—they were forced to retract their opinion 
and to do honour to young Glossop’s sagacity. Mounser Green was 
engaged to Miss Trefoil, and for a day or two the Foreign Office 
could talk of nothing else. 

“A very handsome girl,” said Lord Drummond to one of his 
subordinates. “I met her at Mistletoe. As to that affair with 
Lord Rufford, he treated her abominably.” And when Mounser 
showed himself at the office, which he did boldly, immediately after 
the engagement was made known, they all received him with open 
arms and congratulated him sincerely on his happy fortune. He 
himself was quite contented with what he had done and thought 
that he was taking out for himself the very wife for Patagonia. 





THE WEDDING. 


Cuaprer LXXYVI. 

THE WEDDING. 
‘No sooner did the two new lovers, Mounser Green and Arabella Trefoil, 
understand each other, than they set their wits to work to make the 
best of their natural advantages. The latter communicated the fact 
in a very dry manner to her father and mother. Nothing was to be 
got from them, and it was only just necessary that they should 
know what she intended to do with herself. “My dear mamma. I 
am to be married some time early in May to Mr. Mounser Green of 
the Foreign Office. I don’t think you know him, but I dare say you 
have heard of him. He goes to Patagonia immediately after the 
wedding, and I shall go with him. Your affectionate daughter, 
Arabella Trefoil.” That was all she said and the letter to her father 
was word for word the same. But how to make use of those friends 
who were more happily circumstanced was matter for frequent counsel 
between her and Mr. Green. In these days I do not think that she 
concealed very much from him. To tell him all the little details of her 
adventures with Lord Rufford would have been neither useful nor 
pleasant ; but, as to the chief facts, reticence would have been foolish. 
To the statement that Lord Rufford had absolutely proposed to her 
she clung fast, and really did believe it herself. That she had been 
engaged to John Morton she did not deny ; but she threw the blame 
of that matter on her mother, and explained to him that she had 
broken off the engagement down at Bragton, because she could not 
bring herself to regard the man with sufficient personal favour. 
Mounser was satisfied, but was very strong in urging her to seek, yet 
once again, the favour of her magnificent uncle and her magnificent 
aunt. 


“What good can they do us ?” said Arabella, who was almost afraid 
to make the appeal. 

“It would be everything for you to be married from Mistletoe,” 
he said. “People would know then that you were not blamed 
about Lord Rufford. And it might serve me very much in my 
profession. These things do help very much. It would cost us 
nothing, and the proper kind of notice would then get into the 
newspapers. If you will write direct to the Duchess I will get 
at the Duke through Lord Drummond. They know where we are 
going and that we are not likely to want anything else for a long 
time.” 

“T don’t think the Duchess would have mamma if it were ever so.” 

“Then we must drop your mother for the time ;—that’s all. When 
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my aunt hears that you are to be married from the Duke’s, she wil} 
be quite willing that you should remain with her till you go down to 
Mistletoe.” 

Arabella, who perhaps knew a little more than her lover,"could not 
bring herself to believe that the appeal would be successful, but she 
made it. It was a very difficult letter to write, as she could not but 
allude to the rapid transference of her affections. “I will not conceal 
from you,’ she said, “that I have suffered very much from Lord 
Rufford’s heartless conduct. My misery has been aggravated by the 
feeling that you and my uncle will hardly believe him to be so false, 
and will attribute part of the blame to me. I had to undergo an 
agonizing revulsion of feeling, during which Mr. Green’s behaviour 
to me was at first so considerate and then so kind that it has gone far 
to cure the wound from which I have been suffering. He is so well 
known in reference to foreign affairs, that I think my uncle cannot 
but have heard of him; my cousin Mistletoe is certainly acquainted 
with him; and I think that you cannot but approve of the match. 
You know what is the position of my father and my mother, and how 
little able they are to give us any assistance. If you would be kind 
enough to let us be married from Mistletoe, you will confer on both 
of us a very, very great favour.’ There was more of it, but that was 
the first of the prayer; and most of the words given above came from 
the dictation of Mounser himself. She had pleaded against making 
the direct request, but he had assured her that in the world, as at 
present arranged, the best way to get a thing is to ask for it. “You 
make yourself at any rate understood,” he said, “ and you may be sure 
that people who receive petitions do not feel the hardihood of them 
so much as they who make them.” Arabella, comforting herself by 
declaring that the Duchess at any rate could not eat her, wrote the 
letter and sent it. 

The Duchess at first was most serious in her intention to refuse. 
She was indeed made very angry by the request. Though it had 
been agreed at Mistletoe that Lord Rufford had behaved badly, the 
Duchess was thoroughly well aware that Arabella’s conduct had been 
abominable. Lord Rufford probably had made an offer, but it had 
been extracted from him by the vilest of manceuvres. The girl had 
been perscnally insolent to herself. And this rapid change, this third 
engavement within a few weeks,—was disgusting to her as a woman. 
But, unluckily for herself, she would not answer the letter till she 
had consulted her husband. As it happened the Duke was in town, 
and while he was there Lord Drummond got hold of him. Lord 
Drummond had spoken very highly of Mounser Green, and the Duke 
who was never dead to the feeling that as the head of the family he 
should always do what he could for the junior branches, had almost 
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made a promise. “I never take such things upon myself,” he said, 
“but if the Duchess has no objection, we will have them down to 
Mistletoe.” 

“Of course if you wish it,” said the Duchess,—with more acerbity 
in her tone than the Duke had often heard there. 


“Wish it? What do you mean by wishing it? It will be a 
great bore.” 

“Terrible !” 

“ But she is the only one there is, and then we shall have done: 
with it.” 

“Done with it! They will be back from Patagonia before you 
can turn yourself, and then of course we must have them here.” 

“‘Drummond tells me that Mr. Green is one of the most useful men 
they have at the Foreign Office ;—just the man that one ought to 
give a lift to.’ Of course the Duke had his way. The Duchess 
could not bring herself to write the letter, but the Duke wrote to his 
dear niece saying that “they” would be very glad to see her, and 
that if she would name the day proposed for the wedding, one should 
be fixed for her visit to Mistletoe. 

“You had better tell your mother and your father,’ Mounser said 
to her. 


“What's the use? The Duchess hates my mother, and my father 
never goes near the place.” 

“Nevertheless tell them. People care a great deal for appearances.” 
She did as she was bid, and the result was that Lord Augustus and 
his wife on the occasion of their daughter’s marriage met each other 
at Mistletoe,—for the first time for the last dozen years. 

Before the day came round Arabella was quite astonished to find 
how popular and fashionable her wedding was likely to be, and how 
the world at large approved of what she was doing. The newspapers 
had paragraphs about alliances and noble families, and all the relatives 
sent tribute. There was a gold candlestick from the Duke, a gilt 
dish from the Duchess,—which came however without a word of 
personal congratulation—and a gorgeous set of scent-bottles from 
cousin Mistletoe. The Connop Greens were lavish with sapphires, 
the De Brownes with pearls, and the Smijths with opal. Mrs. Gore 
sent a huge carbuncle which Arabella strongly suspected to be glass. 
From her paternal parent there came a pair of silver nut-crackers, 
and from the maternal a second-hand dressing-case newly done up. 
Old Mrs, Green gave her a couple of ornamental butter-boats, and 
salt-cellars innumerable came from distant Greens. But there was a 
diamond ring—with a single stone,—from a friend, without a name, 
which she believed to be worth all the rest in money value. Should she 
send it back to Lord Rufford or make a gulp and swallow it? How 
invincible must be the good-nature of the man when he could send her 
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‘ such a present after such a rating as she had given him in the park 
at Rufford! “Do as you like,” Mounser Green said to her when she 
consulted him. 


She very much wished to keep it. ‘“ But what am I to say; and to 
whom ?” 

“ Write a note to the jewellers saying that you have got it.” She 
did write to the jeweller saying that she had got the ring,—“ from a 
friend ;” and the ring with the other tribute went to Patagonia. He 
had certainly behaved very badly to her, but she was quite sure 
that he would never tell the story of the ring to any one. Perhaps 
she thought that as she had spared him in the great matter of eight 
thousand pounds, she was entitled to take this smaller contribution. 

It was late in April when she went down to Mistletoe, the 
marriage having been fixed for the 3rd of May. After that they were 
to spend a fortnight in Paris, and leave England for Patagonia at the 
end of the month. ‘he only thing which Arabella dreaded was the 
meeting with the Duchess. When that was once over she thought that 
she could bear with equanimity all that could come after. The week 
before her marriage could not be a pleasant week, but then she had 
been accustomed to endure evil hours. Her uncle would be blandly 
good-natured. Mistletoe, should he be there, would make civil speeches 
to compensate for his indifference when called upon to attack Lord 
Rufford. Other guests would tender to her the caressing observance 
always shown toa bride. But as she got out of the ducal carriage 
at the front dcor, her heart was uneasy at the coming meeting. 

The Duchess herself almost went to bed when the time came, so 
much did she dread the same thing. She was quite alone, having 
felt that she could not bring herself to give the affectionate embrace 
which the presence of others would require. She stood in the 
middle of the room and then came forward three. steps to meet the 
bride. “ Arabella,” she said, “I am very glad that everything has 
been settled so comfortably for you.” 

“That is so kind of you, aunt,” said “Arabella, who was watching 
the Duchess closely,—ready to jump into her aunt’s arms if required 
to do so, or to stand quite aloof. 

Then the Duchess signified her pleasure that her cheek should be 
touched,—and it was touched. “Mrs. Pepper will show you your 
room. It is the same you had when you were here before. Perhaps 
you know that Mr. Green comes down to Stamford on the first, and 
that he will dine here on that day and on Sunday.” 

“That will be very nice. He had told me how it was arranged.” 

“Tt seems that he knows one of the clergymen in Stamford, and 
will stay at his house. Perhaps you will like to go upstairs now.” 

That was all there was, and that had not been very bad. During 
the entire week the Duchess hardly spoke to her another word, and 
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certainly did not speak to her a word in private. Arabella now could 
go where she pleased without any danger of meeting her aunt on her 
walks. When Sunday came nobody asked her to gotochurch. She did 
go twice, Mounser Green accompanying her to the morning service ;— 
but there was no restraint. ‘The Duchess only thought of her as a 
disagreeable ill-conducted incubus, who luckily was about to be taken 
away to Patagonia. 

It had been settled on all sides that the marriage was to be very 
quiet. The bride was of course consulted about her bridesmaids, as 
to whom there was a little difficulty. But a distant Trefoil was found 
willing to act, in payment for the unaccustomed invitation to Mistletoe, 
and one Connop Green young lady, with one De Browne young lady, 
and one Smijth young lady came on the same terms. Arabella 
herself was surprised at the ease with which it was all done. On the 
Saturday Lady Augustus came, and on the Sunday Lord Augustus. 
The parents of course kissed their child, but there was very little 
said in the way either of congratulation or farewell. Lord Augustus 
did have some conversation with Mounser Green, but it all turned on 
the probability of there being whist in Patagonia. On the Monday 
morning they were married, and then Arabella was taken off by the 
happy bridegroom. 

When the ceremony was over it was expected that Lady Augustus 
should take herself away as quickly as possible——not perhaps on that 
very afternoon, but at any rate, on the next morning. As soon as the 
carriage was gone, she went to her own room and wept bitterly. It 
was all done now. Everything was over. Though she had quarrelled 
daily with her daughter for the last twelve years,—to such an extent 
lately that no decently civil word ever passed between them,—still 
there had been something to interest her. There had been something 
to fear and something to hope. The girl had always had some 
prospect before her, more or less brilliant. Her life had had its 
occupation, and future triumph was possible. Now it was all over. 
The link by which she had been bound to the world was broken. 
The Connop Greens and the Smijths would no longer have her,— 
unless it might be on short and special occasions, as a great favour. 
She knew that she was an old woman, without money, without blood, 
and without attraction, whom nobody would ever again desire to see. 
She had her things packed up, and herself taken off to London, almost 
without a word ot farewell to the Duchess, telling herself as she went 
that the world had produced no other people so heartless'as the family 
of the Trefoils. 

“T wonder what you will think of Patagonia?” said Mounser Green 
as he took his bride away. 


“J don’t suppose I shall think much. As far as I can see one 
place is always like another.” 
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‘But then you will have duties.” 

“ Not very heavy I hope.” 

Then he preached her a sermon, expressing a hope as he went on, 
that as she was leaving the pleasures of life behind her, she would 
learn to like the work of life. “I have found the pleasures very 
hard,” she said. He spoke to her of the companion he hoped to find, 
of the possible children who might be dependent on their mother, of 
the position which she would hold, and of the manner in which she 
should fill it. She, as she listened to him, was almost stunned by 
the change in the world around her. She need never again seem to 
be gay in order that men might be attracted. She made her promises 
and made them with an intention of keeping them; but it may, we 
fear, be doubted whether he was justified in expecting that he could 
get a wife fit for his purpose out of the school in which Arabella 
Trefoil had been educated, The two, however, will pass out of our 
sight, and we can only hope that he may not be disappointed. 


Cuaptrern LXXVII. 
THE SENATOR’S LECTURE.—NO. I. 


Wepnespay, April 14th, was the day at last fixed for the Senator's 
lecture. His little proposal to set England right on all those 
matters in which she had hitherto gone astray had created a con- 
siderable amount of attention. The Goarly affair with the subsequent 
trial of Scrobby had been much talked about, and the Senator’s doings 
in reference to it had been made matter of comment in the news- 
papers. Some had praised him for courage, benevolence, and a stead- 
fast purpose. Others had ridiculed his inability to understand man- 
ners different from those of his own country. He had seen a good 
deal of society both in London and in the country, and had never . 
hesitated to express his opinions with an audacity which some had 
called insolence. When he had trodden with his whole weight hard 
down on individual corns, of course he had given offence,—as on the 
memorable occasion of the dinner at the parson’s house in Dills- 
borough. But, on the whole, he had produced for himself a general 
respect among educated men which was not diminished by the fact 
that he seemed to count quite as little on that as on the ill-will and 
abuse of others. J’or some days previous to the delivery of the 
lecture the hoardings in London were crowded with sesquipedalian 
notices of the entertainment, so that Senator Gotobed’s great oration 
on “The irrationality of Englishmen ” was looked to with considerable 
interest. 

When an intelligent Japanese travels in Great Britain or an in- 
telligent Briton in Japan, he is struck with no wonder at national 
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differences. He is on the other hand rather startled to find how like 
his strange brother is to him in many things. Crime is persecuted, 
-wickedness is condoned, and goodness treated with indifference in both 
countries. Men care more for what they eat than anything else, and 
combine a closely defined idea of meum with a lax perception as to 
tuum. Barring a little difference of complexion and feature the 
Englishman would make a good Japanese, or the Japanese a first- 
class Englishman. But when an American comes to us, or a Briton 
goes to the States, each speaking the same language, using the same 
cookery, governed by the same laws, and wearing the same costume, 
the differences which present themselves are so striking that neither 
can live six months in the country of the other without a holding up 
of the hands and a torrent of exclamations. And in nineteen cases 
out of twenty the surprise and the ejaculations take the place of 
censure. The intelligence of the American, displayed through the 
nose, worries the Englishman. The unconscious self-assurance of 
the Englishman, not always unaccompanied by a sneer, irritates the 
American. They meet as might a lad from Harrow and another 
from Mr. Brumby’s successful mechanical cramming establishment. 
The Harrow boy cannot answer a question, but is sure that he is the 
proper thing, and is ready to face the world on that assurance. Mr. 
Brumby’s paragon is shocked at the other’s inaptitude for examina- 
tion, but is at the same time tortured by envy of he knows not what. 
In this’ spirit we Americans and Englishmen go on writing books 
about each other, sometimes with bitterness enough, but generally 
with good final results. But in the meantime there has sprung up a 
jealousy which makes each inclined to hate the other at first sight. 
Hate is difficult and expensive, and between individuals soon gives 
place to love. “I cannot bear Americans as a rule, though I have 
been very lucky myself with a few friends.” Who in England has not 
heard that form of speech, over and over again? And what English- 
man has travelled in the States without hearing abuse of all English 
institutions uttered amidst the pauses of a free-handed hospitality 
which has left him nothing to desire ? 

Mr. Senator Gotobed had expressed his mind openly wheresoever 
he went, but, being a man of immense energy, was not content with 
such private utterances. He could not liberate his soul without 
doing something in public to convince his cousins that in their 
general practices of life they were not guided by reason. He had 
no object of making money. To give him his due we must own 
that he had no object of making fame. He was impelled by that 
intense desire to express himself which often amounts to passion 
with us, and sometimes to fury with Americans, and he hardly con- 
sidered much what reception his words might receive. It was only 
when he was told by others that his lecture might give offence which 
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possibly would turn to violence, that he made enquiry as to the 
attendance of the police. But though they should tear him in pieces 
he would say what he had to say. It should not be his fault if the 
absurdities of a people whom he really loved were not exposed to, 
light, so that they might be acknowledged and abandoned. 

He had found time to travel to Birmingham, to Manchester, to 
Liverpool, to Glasgow and to other places, and really thought that he 
had mastered his great subject. He had worked very hard, but was 
probably premature in thinking that he knew England thoroughly. 
He had, however, undoubtedly dipped into a great many matters, 
and could probably have told many Englishmen much that they didn't 
know about their own affairs. He had poked his nose everywhere, 
and had scrupled to ask no question. He had seen the miseries of 
a casual ward, the despair of an expiring strike, the amenities of a 
city slum, and the stolid apathy of a rural labourer’s home. He had 
measured the animal food consumed by the working classes, and knew 
the exact amount of alcohol swallowed by the average Briton. He 
had seen also the luxury of baronial halls, the pearl-drinking extra- 
vagance of commercial palaces, the unending labours of our pleasure- 
seekers—as with Lord Rufford, and the dullness of ordinary country 
life—as experienced by himself at Bragton. And now he was going 
to tell the English people at large what he thought about it all. 

The great room at St. James's Hall had been secured for the 
occasion, and Lord Drummond the Minister of State in foreign affuirs 
had been induced to take the chair. In these days our governments 
are very anxious to be civil to foreigners, and there is nothing that a 
robust Secretary of State will not do for them. On the platform there 
were many members of both Houses of Parliament, and almost every- 
body connected with the Foreign Office. Every ticket had been taken 
for weeks since. The front benches were filled with the wives and 
daughters of those on the platform, and back, behind, into the distant 
spaces in which seeing was difficult and hearing impossible, the crowd 
was gathered at 2s. 6d. a head, all of which was going to some great 
British charity. From half-past seven to eight Piccadilly and Regent 
Street were crammed, and when the Senator came himself with his 
chairman he could hardly make his way in at the doors. A great 
treat was expected, but there were among the officers of police some 
who thought that a portion of the audience would not bear quietly 
the hard things that would be said, and that there was an uncanny 
gathering of roughs about the street who were not prepared to be on. 
their best behaviour when they should be told that old England was 
being abused. 

Lord Drummond opened the proceedings by telling the audience, 
in a voice clearly audible to the reporters and the first half dozen 
benches, that they had come there to hear what a well-informed and 
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distinguished foreigner thought of their country. They would not, 
he was sure, expect to be flattered. Than flattery nothing was more 
useless or ignoble. This gentleman, coming from a new country in 
which tradition was of no avail and on which the customs of former 
centuries had had no opportunities to engraft themselves, had seen 
many things here which, in his eyes, could not justify themselves 
by reason. Lord Drummond was a little too prolix for a chairman, 
and at last concluded by expressing “ his conviction that his country- 
men would listen to the distinguished Senator with that courtesy 
which was due to a foreigner and due also to the great and brotherly 
nation from which he had come.” 

Then the Senator rose, and the clapping of hands and kicking 
of heels was most satisfactory. There was at any rate no prejudice 
at the onset. “English Ladies and Gentlemen,” he said, “I am in 
the unenviable position of having to say hard things to you for about 
an hour and a half together if Ido not drive you from your seats 
before my lecture is done. And this is the more the pity because 
I could talk to you for three hours about your country and not say 
an unpleasant word. His Lordship has told you that flattery is 
not my purpose. Neither is praise, which would not be flattery. 
Why should I collect three or four thousand people here to tell them 
of virtues the consciousness of which is the inheritance of each of 
them? ‘You are brave and generous,—and you are lovely to look 
at, with sweetly polished manners; but you know all that quite well 
enough without my telling you. But it strikes me that you do not 
know how little prone you are to admit the light of reason into 
either your public or private life, and how generally you allow 
yourselves to be guided by traditions, prejudices, and customs which 
should be obsolete. If you will consent to listen to what one 
foreigner thinks—though he himself be a man of no account,—you 
may perchance gather from his words something of the opinion of 
bystanders in general, and so be able, perhaps a little, to rectify your 
gait and your costume and the tones of your voice, as we are all apt 
to do when we come from our private homes, out among the eyes 
of the public.” 

This was received very well. The Senator spoke with a clear 
sonorous voice, no doubt with a twang, but so audibly as to satisfy 
the room in general. “I shall not,” he said, “dwell much on your 
form of government. Were I to praise a republic I might seem to 
belittle your throne and the lady who sits on it,—an offence which 
would not be endured for a moment by English ears. I will take 
the monarchy as it is, simply remarking that its recondite forms are 
very hard to be understood by foreigners, and that they seem to me 
to be for the most part equally dark to natives. I have hardly as 
yet met two Englishmen who were agreed as to the political power 
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of the Sovereign; and most of those of whom I have enquired have 
assured me that the matter is one as to which they have not found 
it worth their while to make enquiry.” Here a voice from the end 
of the hall made some protestation, but the nature of the protest did 
not reach the platform. 

“ But,” continued the Senator, now rising into energy, “ tho’ I will 
not meddle with your form of government, I may, I hope, be allowed 
to allude to the political agents by which it is conducted. You are 
proud of your Parliament.” 

“ We are,” said a voice. 

“T wonder of which house. I do not ask the question that it may 
be answered, because it is advisable at the present moment that 
there should be only one speaker. That labour is, unfortunately for 
me, at present in my hands, and I am sure you will agree with me 
that it should not be divided. You mean probably that you are 
proud of your House of Commons,—and that you are so because 
it epeaks with the voice of the people. The voice of the people, 
in order that it may be heard without unjust preponderance on this 
side or on that, requires much manipulation. That manipulation 
has in latter years been effected by your Reform bills of which during 
the last half century there have in fact been four or five,—the latter 
in favour of the ballot having been perhaps the greatest. There 
have been bills for purity of elections,—very necessary; bills for 
creating constituencies, bills for abolishing them, bills for dividing 
them, bills for extending the suffrage, and bills, if I am not mistaken, 
for curtailing it. And what has been the result? How many men are 
there in this room who know the respective nature of their votes ? 
And is there a single woman who knows the political worth of her 
husband’s vote? Passing the other day from the Bank of this great 
metropolis to its suburb called Brentford, journeying as I did the 
whole way through continuous rows of houses, I found myself at 
first in a very ancient borough returning four members,—double 
the usual number,—not because of its population but because it has 
always been so. Here I was informed that the residents had little or 
nothing to do with it. I was told, though I did not quite believe 
what I heard, that there were no residents. The voters however, at 
any rate the influential voters, never pass a night there, and combine 
their city franchise with franchises elsewhere. I then went through 
two enormous boroughs, one so old as to have a great political history 
of its own, and the other so new as to have none. It did strike me 
as odd that there should be a new borough, with new voters, and new 
franchises, not yet ten years old, in the midst of this city of London. 
But when I came to Brentford, everything was changed. I was not 
in a town at all though I was surrounded on all sides by houses. 
Everything around me was grim and dirty enough, but I am supposed 
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to have reached, politically, the rustic beauties of thecountry. Those 
around me, who had votes, voted for the County of Middlesex. On 
the other side of the invisible border I had just passed the poor wretch 
with 3s. a day who lived in a grimy lodging or a half-built hut, but 
who at any rate possessed the political privilege. Now I had suddenly 
emerged among the aristocrats, and quite another state of things 
prevailed. Is that a reasonable manipulation of the votes of the 
people? Does that arrangement give to any man an equal share 
in his country? And yet I fancy the thing is so little thought of 
that few among you are aware that in this way the largest class 
of British labour is excluded from the franchise in a country which 
boasts of equal representation. 

“The chief object of your first Reform Bill was that of realising 
the very fact of representation. Up to that time your members of 
the House of Commons were in truth deputies of the Lords or of 
other rich men. Lord A, or Mr. B, or perhaps Lady C, sent whom 
she pleased to Parliament to represent this or that town, or occasion- 
ally this or that county. That absurdity is supposed to be past, 
and on evils that have been cured no one should dwell. But how 
is it now? I havea list,—in my memory, for I would not care to 
make out so black a catalogue in legible letters,—of forty members 
who have been returned to the present House of Commons by the 
single voices of influential persons. What will not forty voices do 
even in your Parliament? And if I can count forty, how many 
more must there be of which I have not heard.” Then there was a 
voice calling upon the Senator to name those men, and other 
voices denying the fact. “I will name no one,” said the Senator. 
“How could I tell what noble friend I might put on a stool of re- 
pentance by doing so?’ And he looked round on the gentlemen 
on the platform behind him. “ But I defy any member of Parliament 
here present to get up and say that it is not so.” Then he paused 
amoment. “And if it be so, is that rational? Is that in accordance 
with the theory of representation as to which you have all been so 
ardent, and which you profess to be so dear to you? Is the country 
not over-ridden by the aristocracy when Lord Lambswool not only 
possesses his own hereditary seat in the House of Lords, but also 
has a seat for his eldest son in the House of Commons ?” 


Then a voice from the back called out, “ What the deuce is all 
that to you ?” 


Cuapter LXXVIII. 


THE SENATOR'S LECTURE.—NO. II. 


“Tr I see a man hungry in the street,” said the Senator, instigated 
by the question asked him at the end of the last chapter, “and give 
VoL. L. 2£ 
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him a bit of bread, I don’t do it for my own sake but for his.” 
Up to this time the Britishers around him on the platform and those 
in the benches near to him, had received what he said with a good 
grace. The allusion to Lord Lambswool had not been pleasant to 
them, but it had not been worse than they had expected. But now 
they were displeased. They did not like being told that they were 
taking a bit of bread from him in their own political destitution. 
They did not like that he, an individual, should presume that he had 
bread to offer to them as a nation. And yet, had they argued it 
out in their own minds, they would have seen that the Senator’s 
metaphor was appropriate. His purpose of being there was to give 
advice, and theirs in coming to listen to it. But it was unfortunate. 
“When I ventured to come before you here, I made all this my 
business,” continued the Senator. Then he paused and glanced 
round the hall with a defiant look. “And now about your House 
of Lords,” he went on. “I have not much to say about the House of 
Lords, because if I understand rightly the feeling of this country, it 
is already condemned.” ‘No such thing.” “Who told you that?” 
“ You know nothing about it.” These and other words of curt denial 
came from the distant corners, and a slight murmur of disapprobation 
was heard even from the seats on the platform. Then Lord Drum- 
mond got up and begged that there might be silence. Mr. Gotobed 
had come there to tell them his views,—and as they had come there 
expressly to listen to him, they could not without impropriety 
interrupt him. “That such ‘Will be the feeling of the country before 
long,” continued the Senator, “I think no one can doubt who has 
learned how to look to the signs of the times in such matters. Is it 
possible that the theory of an hereditary legislature can be defended 
with reason? For a legislature you want the best and wisest of your 
people.” “You don’t get them in America,” said a voice which was 
beginning to be recognised. “ We try at any rate,” said the Senator. 
“Now is it possible that an accident of birth should give you ex- 
cellence and wisdom? What is the result? Not a tenth of your 
hereditary legislators assemble in the beautiful hall that you have 
built for them. And of that tenth the greater half consists of 
counsellors of state who have been placed there in order that the 
business of the country may not be brought to a standstill. Your 
hereditary chamber is a fiction supplemented by the element of 
election,—the election resting generally in the very bosom of the 
House of Commons.” On this subject, although he had promised to 
be short, he said much more, which was received for the most part 
in silence. But when he ended by telling them that they could 
have no right to call themselves a free people till every legislator 
in the country was elected by the votes of the people, another murmur 
was heard through the hall. 
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“T told you,” said he waxing more and more energetic, as he felt 
the opposition which he was bound to overcome, “ that what I had 
to say to you would not be pleasant. If you cannot endure to hear 
me, let us break up and go away. In that case I must tell my friends 
at home that the tender ears of a British audience cannot bear rough 
words from American lips. And yet if you think of it we have borne 
rough words from you and have borne them with good-humour.” 
Again he paused, but as none rose from their seats he went on, 
“ Proceeding from hereditary legislature I come to hereditary property. 
It is natural that a man should wish to give to his children after his 
death the property which he has enjoyed during their life. But let 
me ask any man here who has not been born an eldest son himself, 
whether it is natural that he should wish to give it all to one gon. 
Would any man think of doing so, by the light of his own reason,— 
out of his own: head as we say? Would any man be so unjust to 
those who are equal in his love, were he not constrained by law, 
and by custom more iron-handed even than the law?” The Senator 
had here made a mistake very common with Americans, and a great 
many voices were on him at once. “What law?” “There is no 
law.” “You know nothing about it.” “Go back and learn.” 

“What!” cried the Senator coming forward to the extreme verge 
of the platform and putting down his foot as though there were 
strength enough in his leg to crush them all; “ Will any one have 
the hardihood to tell me that property in this country is not affected 
by primogeniture?’ “Go back and learn the law.” “I know the 
law perhaps better than most of you. Do you mean to assert that 
my Lord Lambswool can leave his land to whom he pleases? I tell 
you that he has no more than a life-interest in it, and that his son 
will only have the same.” Then an eager Briton on the platform 
got up and whispered tothe Senator for a few minutes, during which 
the murmuring was continued. “My friend reminds me,” said the 
Senator, “ that the matter is one of custom rather than law; and I 
am obliged to him. But the custom which is damnable and cruel, 
is backed by law which is equally so. If I have land I can not 
only give it all to my eldest son, but I can assure the right of primo- 
geniture to his son,’ though he be not yet born. No one I think 
will deny that there must be a special law to enable me to commit 
an injustice so unnatural as that. 

“ Hence it comes that you still suffer under an aristocracy almost 
as dominant, and in its essence as irrational, as that which created 
feudalism.” The gentlemen collected on the platform looked at each 
other and smiled, perhaps failing to catch the exact meaning of the 
Senator’s words. ‘A lord here has a power, as a lord, which he 
cannot himself fathom and of which he daily makes an unconscious 
but most deleterious use. He is brought up to think it natural that 
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he should be a tyrant. The proclivities of his order are generous, 
and as a rule he gives more than he takes. But he is as injurious 
in the one process as in the other. Your ordinary Briton in his 
dealing with a lord expects payment in some shape for every repetition 
of the absurd title ;—and payment is made. The titled aristocrat 
pays dearer for his horse, dearer for his coat, dearer for his servant 
than other people. But in return he exacts much which no other 
person can get. Knowing his own magnanimity he expects that his 
word shall not be questioned. If I may be allowed I will tell a little 
story as to one of the most generous gentlemen I have had the 
happiness of meeting in this country, which will explain my meaning.” 

Then, without mentioning names he told the story of Lord Rufford, 
Goarly, and Scrobby, in such a way as partly to redeem himself with 
his audience. He acknowledged how absolutely he had been himself 
befooled, and how he had been done out of his money by misplaced 
sympathy. He made Mrs. Goarly’s goose immortal, and in imitating 
the indignation of Runce the farmer and Bean the gamekeeper showed 
that he was master of considerable humour. But he brought it all 
round at last to his own purpose, and ended this episode of his lecture 
‘by his view of the absurdity and illegality of British hunting. “f 
* can talk about it to you,” he said, “and you will know whether I am 
speaking the truth. But when I get home among my own people, 
and repeat my lecture there, as I shall do,—with some little additions 
as to the good things I have found here from which your ears may be 
spared,—I shall omit this story as I know it will be impossible to make 
my countrymen believe that a hundred harum-scarum tomboys may 
ride at their pleasure over every man’s land, destroying crops and 
trampling down fences, going, if their vermin leads them there, with 
reckless violence into the sweet domestic garden of your country 
residences ;—and that no one can either stop them or punish them ! 
An American will’ believe much about the wonderful ways of his 
British cousin, but no American will be got to believe that till he 
sees it. 

“JT find,” said he, “that this irrationality, as I have ventured to 
call it, runs through all your professions. We will take the Church as 
being the highest at any rate in its objects.” Then” he recapitulated 
all those arguments against our mode of dispensing“church patronage 
with which the reader is already familiar if he has ‘attended to the 
Senator’s earlier words as given in this chronicle. “In other lines of 
business there is, even here in England, some attempt made to get 
the man best suited for the work he has todo. If any one wants a 
domestic servant he sets about the work of getting a proper person in & 
very determined manner indeed. But for the care,—or, as you call it, 
the cure,—of his soul, he has to put up with the’man who‘has bought 
the right to minister to his wants; or with him whose father wants 9 
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means of living for his younger son,—the elder being destined to 
swallow all the family property ;—or with him who has become sick of 
drinking his wine in an Oxford college ;—or with him, again, who has 
pleaded his cause successfully with a bishop’s daughter.” It is not 
often that the British public is angered by abuse of the Church, and 
this part of the lecture was allowed to pass without strong marks of 
disapprobation. 

“T have been at some trouble,” he continued, “to learn the very 
complex rules by which your army is now regulated, and those by 
which it was regulated a very short time since. Unhappily for me 
I have found it in a state of transition, and nothing is so difficult to 
a stranger's comprehension as a transition state of affairs. But this 
I can see plainly ;—that every improvement which is made is received 
by those whom it most concerns with a horror which amounts almost 
to madness. So lovely to the ancient British, well-born, feudal 
instinct is a state of unreason, that the very absence of any principle 
endears to it institutions which no one can attempt to support by 
argument. Had such a thing not existed as the right to purchase 
military promotion, would any satirist have been listened to who had 
suggested it as a possible outcome of British irrationality? Think 
what it carries with it! The man who has proved himself fit to serve 
his country by serving it in twenty foughten fields, who has bled for 
his country and perhaps preserved his country, shall rot in obscurity 
because he has no money to buy promotion, whereas the young dandy 
who has done no more than glitter along the pavements with his 
sword and spurs shall have the command of men :—because he has so 
many thousand dollars in his pocket.” 

“ Buncombe,” shouted the inimical voice. 

“ But is it Buncombe ?” asked the intrepid Senator. “ Will any 
one who knows what he is talking about say that I am describing a 
state of things which did not exist yesterday? I will acknowledge 
that this has been rectified,—tho’ I see symptoms of relapse. A fault 
that has been mended is a fault nolonger. But what I speak of now 
is the disruption of all concord in your army caused by the reform 
which has forced itself upon you. All loyalty has gone ;—all that 
love of his profession which should be the breath of a soldier’s nostrils. 
A fine body of fighting heroes is broken-hearted, not because injury 
has been done to them or to any of them, but because the system 
had become peculiarly British by reason of its special absurdity, and 
therefore peculiarly dear.” 


“Buncombe,” again said the voice, and the word was now repeated 
‘by a dozen voices. 

“Let any one shew me that it is Buncombe. If I say what is 
untrue, do with me what you please. If I am ignorant, set me right 
and laugh at me. But if what I say is true, then your interruption 
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is surely a sign of imbecility. I say that the change was forced upon 
you by the feeling of the people, but that its very expediency has. 
demoralized the army, because the army was irrational. And how is 
it with the navy? What am I to believe when I hear so many con- 
flicting statements among yourselves?” During this last appeal, 
however, the noise at the back of the hall had become so violent, that 
the Senator was hardly able to make his voice heard by those im- 
mediately around him. He himself did not quail for a moment, going 
on with his gestures, and setting down his foot as though he were 
still confident in his purpose of overcoming all opposition. He had 
not much above half done yet. There were the lawyers before him, 
and the Civil Service, and the railways, and the commerce of the 
country, and the labouring classes. But Lord Drummond and others 
near him were becoming terrified, thinking that something worse 
might occur unless an end were put to the proceedings. Then a 
superintendent of police came in and whispered-to his Lordship. A 
crowd was collecting itself in Piccadilly and St. James’ Street, and 
perhaps the Senator had better be withdrawn. The officer did not 
think that he could safely answer for the consequences if this were 

carried on for a quarter of an hour longer. Then Lord Drummond 
- having meditated for a moment, touched the Senator’s arm and 
suggested a withdrawal into a side room for a minute. “Mr. 
Gotobed,” he said, “a little feeling has been excited and we had 
better put an end to this for the present.” 

“Put an end to it ?” 

“T am afraid we must. The police are becoming alarmed.” 

“Oh, of course; you know best. In our country a man is allowed 
to express himself unless he utters either blasphemy or calumny. 
But I am in your hands and of course you must do as you please.” 
Then he sat down in a corner, and wiped his brow. Lord Drummond 
returned to the hall, and there endeavoured to explain that the 
lecture was over for that night. The row was so great that it did 
not matter much what he said, but the people soon understood that 
the American Senator was not to appear before them again. 

It was not much after nine o’clock when the Senator reached his 
hotel, Lord Drummond having accompanied him thither in a cab. 
“ Good night, Mr. Gotobed,” said his Lordship. “I cannot tell you 
how much I respect both your purpose and your courage ;—but I don’t 
know how far it is wise for a man to tell any other man, much less a 
nation, of all his faults.” 

“You English tell us of ours pretty often,” said the Senator. 

When he found himself alone he thought of it all, giving himself 
no special credit for what he had done, acknowledging to himself that 
he had often chosen his words badly and expressed himself imperfectly, 
but declaring to himself through it all that the want of reason among 
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Britishers was so great, that no one ought to treat them as wholly 
responsible beings. 


Cuapter LXXIX. 
THE LAST DAYS OF MARY MASTERS. 


Tue triumph of Mary Masters was something more than a nine days’ 
wonder to the people of Dillsborough. They had all known Larry 
Twentyman’s intentions and aspirations, and had generally condemned 
the young lady’s obduracy, thinking, and not being slow to say, that 
she would live to repent her perversity. Runciman who had a 
thoroughly warm-hearted friendship for both the attorney and Larry 
had sometimes been very severe on Mary. “She wants a touch of 
hardship,” he would say, “to bring her to. If Larry would just 
give her a cold shoulder for six months, she’d be ready to jump into 
his arms.” And Dr. Nupper had been heard to remark that she 
might go farther and fare worse. “If it were my girl I’d let her 
know all about it,’ Ribbs the butcher had said in the bosom of his 
own family. When it was found that Mr. Surtees the curate was 
not to be the fortunate man, the matter was more inexplicable than 
ever. Had it then been declared that the owner of Hoppet Hall had 
proposed to her, all these tongues would have been silenced, and the 
refusal even of Larry Twentyman would have been justified. But 
what was to be said and what was to be thought when it was known 
that she was to be the mistress of Bragton? For a day or two the 
prosperity of the attorney was hardly to be endured by his neighbours. 
When it was first known that the stewardship of the property was to 
go back into his hands, his rise in the world was for a time slightly 
prejudicial to his popularity; but this greater stroke of luck, this 
latter promotion which would place him so much higher in Dills- 
borough than even his father or his grandfather had ever been, was a 
great trial of friendship. 

Mrs. Masters felt it all very keenly. All possibility for reproach 
against either her husband or her step-daughter was of course at an 
end. Even she did not pretend to say that Mary ought to refuse the 
squire. Nor, as far as Mary was concerned, could she have further 
recourse to the evils of Ushanting, and the peril of social intercourse 
with ladies and gentlemen. It was manifest that Mary was to bea 
lady with a big house, and many servants, and, no doubt, a carriage 
and horses. But still Mrs. Masters was not quite silenced. She had 
daughters of her own, and would solace herself by declaring to them, 
to her husband, and to her specially intimate friends, that of course 
they would see no more of Mary. It wasn’t for them to expect to be 
asked to Bragton, and as for herself she would much rather not. She 
knew her own place and what she was born to, and wasn’t going to let 
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her own children spoil themselves and ruin their chances by dining at 
seven o'clock and being waited upon by servants at every turn. 
Thank God her girls could make their own beds, and she hoped they 
might continue to do so at any rate till they had houses of their own. 

And there seemed to Dillsborough to be some justification for all this 
in the fact that Mary was now living at Bragton, and that she did 
not apparently intend to return to her father’s house. At this time 
Reginald Morton himself was still at Hoppet Hall, and had declared 
that he would remain there till after his marriage. Lady Ushant 
was living at the big house, which was henceforth to be her home. 
Mary was her visitor, and was to be married from Bragton as 
though Bragton were her residence rather than the squire’s. The 
plan had originated with Reginald, and when it had been hinted to 
him that Mary would in this way seem to slight her father’s home, 
he had proposed that all the Masters should come and stay at Bragton 
previous totheceremony. Mrs. Masters yielded as to Mary’s residence, 
saying with mock humility that of course she had no room fit to give 
a marriage feast to the Squire of Bragton; but she was steadfast in 
saying to her husband, who made the proposition to her, that she 
would stay at home. Of course she would be present at the wedding ; 
but she would not trouble the like of Lady Ushant by any prolonged 
visiting. 

The wedding was to take place about the beginning of May, and 
all these things were being considered early in April. At this time 
one of the girls was always at Bragton, and Mary had done her best, 
but hitherto in vain, to induce her stepmother tocome to her. When 
she heard that there was a doubt as to the accomplishment of the plan 
for the coming of the whole family, she drove herself into Dillsborough 
in the old phaeton and then pleaded her cause for herself. ‘“ Mamma,” 
she said, ‘“‘ won’t you come with the girls and papa on the 29th ?” 

“T think not, my dear. The girls can go,—if they like it. But 
it will be more fitting for papa and me to come to the church on the 
morning.” 

“ Why more fitting, mamma ?” 

“ Well, my dear ; it will.” 

“ Dear mamma ;—why,—why ?” 


“Of course, my dear, I am very glad that you are going to get 
such a lift.” 


“My lift is marrying the man I love.” 

“That of course is all right. I have nothing on earth to say against 
it. And I will say that through it all you have behaved as a young 
woman should. I don’t think you meant to throw yourself at him.” 

“Mamma !” 


“But as it has turned up, you have to go one way and me another.” 
“No!” 
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“ But it must be so. The Squire of Bragton is the Squire, and his 
wife must act accordingly. Of course you'll be visiting at Rufford 
and Hampton Wick, and all the places. I know very well who I am, 
and what I came from. I’m not a bit ashamed of myself, but I’m not 
going to stick myself up with my betters.” 

“Then, mamma, I shall come and be married from here.” 

“It’s too late for that now, my dear.” 

“ No ;—it is not.” And then a couple of tears Legan to roll down 
from her eyes. “I won’tbe married without your coming in to see me 
the night before, and being with me in the morning when I dress. 
Haven’t I been agood child to you,mamma?’ Then the step-mother 
began to cry also. “Haven’t I, mamma ?” 

“Yes, my dear,” whimpered the poor woman. 

“And won't you be my mamma to the last;—won't you?” And 
she threw her arms round her step-mother’s neck and kissed her. 
“T won’t go one way, and you another. He doesn’t wish it. It is 
quite different from that. I don’t care a straw for Hampton Wick and 
Rufford ; but I will never be separated from you and the girls and 
papa. Say you will come, mamma. I will not let you go till you say 
you will come.” Of course she had her own way, and Mrs. Masters 
had to feel with a sore heart that she also must go out Ushanting. She 
knew, that in spite of her domestic powers, she would be stricken 
dumb in the drawing-room at Bragton and was unhappy. 

Mary had another scheme in which she was less fortunate. She 
took it into her head that Larry Twentyman might possibly be induced 
to come to her wedding. She had heard how he had ridden and 
gained honour for himself on the day that the hounds killed their 
fox at Norrington, and thought that perhaps her own message to 
him had induced him so far to return to his old habits. And now 
she longed to ask him, for her sake, to be happy once again. If any 
girl ever loved the man she was going to marry with all her heart, 
this girl loved Reginald Morton. He had been} to her, when her 
love was hopeless, so completely the master of her heart that she 
could not realise the possibility of affection for another. But yet she 
was pervaded by a tenderness of feeling in regard to Larry which was 
love also,—though love altogether of another kind. She thought of 
him daily. His future well-being was one of the cares of her life. 
That her husband might be able to call him a friend was among her 
prayers. Had anybody spoken ill of him in her presence she would 
have resented it hotly. Had she been told that another girl had 
consented to be his wife, she would have thought that girl to be 
happy in her destiny. When she heard that he was leading a 
wretched, moping, aimless life for her sake, her heart was sad within 
her. It was necessary to the completion of her happiness that 
Larry should recover his tone of mind and be her friend. “Reg,” 
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she said, leaning on his arm out in the park, “I want you to do 
me a favour.” 

“ Watch and chain ?” 

“Don’t be an idiot. You know I’ve got a watch and chain.” 

“Some girls like two. To have the wooden bridge pulled down 
and a stone one built ?” 

“If any one touched a morsel of that sacred timber he should be 
banished from Bragton for ever. I want you to ask Mr. Twentyman 
to come to our wedding.” 

“Who's to do it? Who is to bell the cat ?” 

“You.” 

“T would sooner fight a Saracen, or ride such a horse as killed that 
poor major. Joking apart, I don’t see how it is to be done. Why 
do you wish it?” 

“ Because I am so fond of him.” 

“ Oh ;—indeed !” 

“Tf you're a goose, I'll hit you. Iam fond of him. Next to you 
and my own people, and Lady Ushant, I like him best in all the 
world.” 

“ What a pity you couldn’t have put him up a little higher.” 

“T used to think so too;—only I couldn’t. If anybody loved you 
as he did me,—ofiered you everything he had in the world,—thought 
that you were the best in the world,—would have given his life for 
you, would not you be grateful ?” 

“T don’t know that I need wish to ask such a person to my wedding.” 
_ Yes, you would, if in that way you could build a bridge to bring 

him back to happiness. And, Reg, though you used to despise 
him——” 

“T never despised him.” 

“A little I think,—before you knewhim. But he is not despicable.” 

“ Not at all, my dear.” 

“He is honest and good, and has a real heart of his own.” 

“T am afraid he has parted with that.” 

“You know what I mean, and if you won't be serious I shall 
think there is no seriousness in you. I want you to tell me how it 
can be done.” 

Then he was serious, and tried to explain to her that he could not 
very well do what she wanted. “He is your friend you know rather 
than mine ;—but if you like to write to him you can do so.” 

This seemed to her to be very difficult, and, as she thought more of 
it, almost impossible. A written letter remains, and may be taken as 
evidence of so much more than it means. But a word sometimes 
may be spoken which, if it be well spoken,—if assurance of its truth 
be given by the tone and by the eye of the speaker,—shall do so 
much more than any letter, and shall yet only remain with the hearer 
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as the remembrance of the scent of a flower remains! Nevertheless 
she did at last write the letter, and brought it to her husband. “Is 
it necessary that I should see it ?” he asked. 

“Not absolutely necessary.” 

“Then send it without.” 

“ But I should like you to see what I have said. You know about 
things, and if it is too much or too little, you can tell me.” Then he 
read her letter,—which ran as follows. 


“Dear Mr. Twentyman, 

“Perhaps you have heard that we are to be married on 
Thursday, May 6th. I do so wish that you would come. It would 
make me so much happier on that day. We shall be very quiet; and 
if you would come to the house at eleven you could go across the park 
with them all to the church. I am to be taken in a carriage because 
of my finery. Then there will be a little breakfast. Papa and 
mamma and Dolly and Kate would be so glad ;—and so would Mr. 
Morton. But none of them will be half so glad as your old, old, 
affectionate friend 

“ Mary Masters.” 


“Tf that don’t fetch him,” said Reginald, “he is a poorer creature 
than I take him to be.” 

“But I may send it ?” 

“Certainly you may send it.” And so the letter was sent across to 
Chowton Farm. 

But the letter did not “fetch” him; nor am I prepared to agree 
with Mr. Morton that he was a poor creature for not being “ fetched.” 
There are things which the heart of a man should bear without whim- 
pering, but which it cannot bear in public with that appearance of 
stoical indifference which the manliness of a man is supposed to require. 
Were he to go, should he be jovial before the wedding party or should 
he be sober and saturnine? Should he appear to have forgotten his 
love, or should he go about lovelorn among the wedding guests? It 
was impossible,—at any rate impossible as yet,—that he should fall 
into that state of almost brotherly regard which it was so natural that 
she should desire. But as he had determined to forgive her, he went 
across that afternoon to the house’ and was the bearer of his own 
answer. He asked Mrs. Hopkins who came to the door whether she 
were alone, and was then shown into an empty room where he waited 
for her. She came to him as quickly as she could, leaving Lady 
Ushant in the middle of the page she was reading, and feeling as she 
tripped downstairs that the colour was rushing to her face. “You 
will come, Larry,” she said. 

“No, Miss Masters.” 

“Let me be Mary till I am Mrs. Morton,” she said, trying to smile. 
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““T was always Mary.” And then she burst into tears. “ Why,— 
‘why won’t you come ?” 

“T should only stalk about like a ghost. I couldn’t be merry as 2 
man should be at a wedding. I don’t see how a man is to do such 
a thing.” She looked up into his face imploring him,—not to come, 
for that she felt now to be impossible—but imploring him to express 
in some way forgiveness of the sin she had committed against him. 
“ But I shall think of you and shall wish you well.” 

“And after that we shall be friends ?” 

“ By and bye,—if he pleases.” 

“ He will please ;—he does please. Of course he saw what I wrote 


to you. And now, Larry, if I have ever treated you badly, say that 
you pardon me.” 


“Tf I had known it——” he said. 

“ How could I tell you,—till he had spoken? And yet I knew it 
myself! It has been so,—oh,—ever so long! What could I do? 
You will say that you will forgive me.” 

“ Yes ;—I will say that.” 

“And you will not go away from Chowton ?” 

“Oh, no! They tell me I ought to stay here, and I suppose I shall 
stay. I thought I'd just come over and say a word. I’m going 


away to-morrow for a month. There is a fellow has got some fishing 
in Ireland. Good-bye.” 


“Good-bye, Larry.” 

“ And I thought perhaps you'd take this now.” Then he brought 
out from his pocket a little ruby ring which he had carried often in 
his pocket to the attorney’s house, thinking that perhaps then might 
come the happy hour in which he could get her to accept it. But 
the hour had never come as yet, and the ring had remained in the 
little drawer beneath his looking-glass. It need hardly be said that 
she now accepted the gift. 


Cuapter LXXX. 


CONCLUSION. 


Tue Senator for Mickewa,—whose name we have taken for a book which 
might perhaps have been better called ‘ The Chronicle of a Winter at 
Dillsborough’—did not stay long in London after the unfortunate close 
of his lecture. He was a man not very pervious to criticism, nor afraid 
of it, but he did not like the treatment he had received at St. James's 
Hall, nor the remarks which his lecture produced in the newspapers. 
He was angry because people were unreasonable with him, which was 
surely unreasonable in him who accused Englishmen generally of want 
of reason. One ought to take it as a matter of course that a bull 
should use his horns, and a wolf his teeth. The Senator read every- 
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thing that was said of him, and then wrote numerous letters to the 
different journals which had condemned him. Had any one accused 
him of an untruth? Or had his inaccuracies been glaring? Had he 
not always expressed his readiness to acknowledge his own mistake 
if convicted of ignorance? But when he was told that he had 
persistently trodden upon all the corns of his English cousins, he 
declared that corns were evil things which should be abolished, and 
that with corns such as these there was no mode of abolition so 
efficacious as treading on them. 

“Tam sorry that you should haye encountered anything so un- 
pleasant,” Lord Drummond said to him when he went to bid adieu to 
his friend at the Foreign Office. 

. “And I am sorry too, my Lord ;—for your sake rather than my 
own. A man is in a bad case who cannot endure to hear of his 
faults.” 

“Perhaps you take our national sins a little too much for granted.” 

“T don’t think so, my Lord. If you knew me to be wrong you 
would not be so sore with me. Nevertheless I am under deep obliga- 
tion for kind-hearted hospitality. If an American can make up his 
mind to crack up everything he sees here, there is no part of the 
world in which he can get along better.” He had already written a 
long letter home to his friend Mr. Josiah Scroome, and had impartially 
sent to that gentleman not only his own lecture, but aiso a large col- 
lection of the criticisms made on it. A few weeks afterwards he took 
his departure, and when we last heard of him was thundering in the 
Senate against certain practices on the part of his own country which he 
thought to be unjust to other nations. Don Quixote was not more 
just than the Senator or more philanthropic,—nor perhaps more apt 
to wage war against the windmills. 

Having in this our last chapter given the place of honour to the 
Senator we must now say a parting word as to those countrymen of 
our own who have figured in our pages. Lord Rufford married Miss 
Penge of course, and used the lady’s fortune in buying the property 
of Sir John Purefoy. We may probably be safe in saying that the 
acquisition added very little to his happiness. What difference can it 
make to a man whether he has forty or fifty thousand pounds a year, 
—or at any rate to such a man? Perhaps Miss Penge herself was an 
acquisition. He did not hunt so often. or shoot so much, and was seen 
in church once at least on every Sunday. In a very short time his 
friends perceived that a very great change had come over him. He 
was growing fat, and soon disliked the trouble of getting up early to 
go to a distant meet ;—and, before a year or two had passed away, it 
had become an understood thing that in country houses he was not one 
of the men who went down at night into the smoking-room in a short 
dressing-coat and a picturesque cap. Miss Penge had done all this. 
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He had had his period of pleasure, and no doubt the change was 
desirable ;—but he sometimes thought with regret of the promise 
Arabella Trefoil had made him, that she would never interfere with 
his gratification. 

At Dillsborough everything during the summer after the Squire’s 
marriage fell back into its usual routine. The greatest change made 
there was in the residence of the attorney who with his family went 
over to live at Hoppett Hall, giving up his old house to a young man 
from Norrington who had become his partner, but keeping the old 
office for his business. Mrs. Masters did, I think, like the honour 
and glory of the big house, but she would never admit that she did. 
And when she was constrained once or twice in the year to give a 
dinner to her step-daughter’s husband and Lady Ushant, that, I think, 
was really a period of discomfort to her. When at Bragton she could at 
any rate be quiet, and Mary’s caressing care almost made the place 
pleasant to her. 

Mr. Runciman prospers at the Bush, though he has entirely lost 
his best customer, Lord Rufford. But the U.R.U is still strong, in 
spite of the philosophers, and in the hunting season the boxes of the 
Bush Inn are full of horses. The club goes on without much change, 
Mr. Masters being very regular in his attendance undeterred by the 
grandeur of his new household. And Larry is always there,—with 
increased spirit, for he has dined two or three times lately at Hampton 
Wick, having met young Hampton at the Squire’s house at Bragton. 
On this point Fred Botsey was for a time very jealous ;—but he found 
that Larry’s popularity was not to be shaken, and now is very keen in 
pushing an intimacy with the owner of Chowton Farm. Perhaps the 
most stirring event in the neighbourhood has been the retirement of 
Captain Glomax from the post of Master. When the season was over 
he made an application to Lord Rufford respecting certain stable and 
kennel expenses which that nobleman snubbed very bluntly. There- 
upon the Captain intimated to the Committee that unless some 
advances were made he should go. The Committee refused, and 
thereupon the Captain went ;—not altogether to the dissatisfaction of 
the farmers with whom an itinerant Master is seldom altogether 
popular. Then for a time there was great gloom in the U.R.U. 
What hunting man or woman does not know the gloom which comes 
over a hunting county when one Master goes before another is ready 
to step into his shoes? There had been a hope, a still growing hope, 
that Lord Rufford would come forward at any such pinch ; but since 
Miss Penge had come to the front that hope had altogether vanished. 
There was a word said at Rufford on the subject, but Miss Penge,— 
or Lady Rufford as she was then,—at once put her foot on the project 
and extinguished it. Then, when despair was imminent, old Mr. 
Hampton gave way, and young Hampton came forward, acknowledged 
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on all sides as the man for the place. A Master always does appear 
at last; though for a time it appears that the kingdom must come to 
an end because no one will consent to sit on the throne. 

Perhaps the most loudly triumphant man in Dillsborough was Mr. 
Mainwaring, the parson, when he heard of the discomfiture of Senator 
Gotobed. He could hardly restrain his joy, and confided first to Dr. 
Nupper and then to Mr. Runciman his opinion, that of all the 
blackguards that had ever put their foot in Dillsborough, that vile 
Yankee was the worst. Mr. Gotobed was no more a Yankee than was 
the parson himself ;—but of any distinction among the citizens of the 
United States, Mr. Mainwaring knew very little. 

A word or two more must be said of our dear friend Larry 
Twentyman ;—for in finishing this little story we must own that he 
has in truth been our hero. He went away on his fishing expedition, 
and when he came back the girl of his heart had become Mrs. Morton. 
Hunting had long been over then, but the great hunting difficulty 
was in course of solution, and Larry took his part in the matter. 
When there was a suggestion as to a committee of three,—than which 
nothing for hunting purposes can be much worse,—there was a question 
whether he should not be one of them. This nearly killed both the 
Botseys. The evil thing was prevented by the timely pressure put on 
old Mr. Hampton; but the excitement did our friend Larry much 
good. “Bicycle” and the other mare were at once summered with the 
greatest care, and it is generally understood that young Hampton 
means to depend upon Larry very much in regard to the Rufford side 
of the country. Larry has bought Goarly’s two fields, Goarly having 
altogether vanished from those parts, and is supposed to have Dills- 
borough Wood altogether in his charge. He is frequently to be seen at 
Hoppett Hall, calling there every Saturday to take down the attorney 
to the Dillsborough club,—as was his habit of old ; but it would perhaps 
be premature to say that there are very valid grounds for the hopes 
which Mrs. Masters already entertains in reference to Kate. Kate is 
still too young and childish to justify any prediction in that quarter. 

What further need be said as to Reginald and his happy bride? 
Very little ;—except that in the course of her bridal tour she did 
gradually find words to give him a true and accurate account of all 
her own feelings from the time at which he first asked her to walk 
with him across the bridge over the Dill and look at the old place. 
They had both passed their childish years there, but could have but 
little thought that they were destined then to love and grow old 
together. “I was longing, longing, longing to come,” she said. 

“And why didn’t you come?” 

“ How little you know about girls! Of course I had to go with the 
one I—I—I—; well with the one I did not love down to the very 
soles of his feet.” And then there was the journey with the parrot. 
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“T rather liked the bird. I don’t know that you said very much, but 
I think you would have said less if there had been no bird.” 

“Tn fact I have been a fool all along.” 

“You weren’t a fool when you took me out through the orchard and 
caught me when I jumped over the wall. Do you remember when 
you asked me, all of a sudden, whether I should like to be your wife ? 
You weren't a fool then.” 

“But you knew what was coming.” 

“Not a bit of it. I knew it wasn’t coming. I had quite made up 
my mind about that. I was as sure of it;—oh, as sure of it as I 
am that I’ve got you now. And then it came ;—like a great 
thunderclap.” 

“A thunderclap, Mary !” 

“Well ;—yes. I wasn’t quite sure at first. You might have been 
laughing at me ;—mightn’t you ?” 

“ Just the kind of joke for me!” 

“ How was I to understand it all ina moment? And you made me 
repeat all those words. I believed it then, or I shouldn’t have said 
them. I knew that must be serious.” And so she deified him, and 
sat at his feet looking up into his eyes, and fooled him for a while into 
the most perfect happiness that a man ever knows in this world. But 
she was not altogether happy herself till she had got Larry to come 
to her at the house at Bragton and swear to her that he would be 
her friend. 


(Conelusion.) 








